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The Perfected DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRES 


NOT EXPERIMENTAL 


FURTHER EVIDENCE OF DURABILITY 





THe HENRY SOUTHER ENGINEERING Co., 





640 Capen AvErvR 


Barrrorp, Cor™., July 6, 1904. 


James W. Gilson, Seo'y., 
Hartford Rubber works 1o., 
Hartford, Sonn. 
My dear Mr. Gilson:- 
Your letter of July lst, asking for my exper—- 
‘fence with the new Dunlop tire, just received. 
To put it plainly, I oan say truthfully that my dread of a 
puncture while these tires are on my machine is gone. Of course, 
'@ puncture means 2 stop for say fifteen minutes, or thereabouts; 
but it does not mean a struggle and the annoyance that I have ez 
perienced in times past with the ordinary form of automobile tires. 

I state the above after having had three small punctures one, 
therefore, know what I am talking about. 

As to the behavior of the tires on the road, I can only say 
thet they have given perfect satisfaction under varying conditions;~ 
the deep sandy roads of Eastern and Southern Connecticut, the rut- 
ted and muddy roads of this neighborhood, and the exceedingly rough 
roads of the hills in the western part of the state. 


Very truly yours, 


Yan, atta 





MAXIMUM FOR SPEED, COMFORT AND EASE OF REPAIRS 





The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Ohe 
World’s 
Most 
Famous 
Course 


HE ONLY SAFE automo- 

bile record- making, dustless 

and mudless course for extreme 

speed making. The elite of Ameri- 

can automobile racing will take 

part in the THIRD ANNUAL 
TOURNAMENT. 


ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH 


In order for you to keep 
posted I have opened a reg- 
ister for those who desire 
information about the 
THIRD ANNUAL 
TOURNAMENT 
January 23-28, 1905 





Address W. J. MORGAN, 116 
Nassau Street, New York, Sole 
Representative. 


It 

Holds 

the World’s 
Straightaway 
Records 











In answering advertisements please mention Tae AvromoBILE MAGazIne 
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Winning of the Vanderbilt Cup 


October 8, 1904 


HE first chap- 

ter in the 
history of automo- 
bile road racing in 
America has now 
been written. Al- 
ready the sport in 
this country has 
witnessed  endur- 
ance trials of vari- 
kinds, and 
straight- 
away speeding 
Florida beaches that 
the enthusiasm of 
Track 


ous 


the 

awakened 
continents. 
grown nothing into a 
popularity. But the Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., road race, run on Long 
Island, October 8, was the first long- 
distance road race, such as have been 


trials on 
have 
two racing, too, 
has from 


wide 


held in foreign lands for several years, 
that has been attempted in the United 
States. Its success has opened up new 
possibilities for the sport in this coun- 
try, and that it was interesting to spec- 
tators is evidenced by the fact that 
more than 50,000 people were strung 
along the thirty miles of the course 
watching every development from 6. A. 
M. till past 1 P. M. 

As early as 3 A. M. automobiles of 


all descriptions were hurrying along 


the streets of Manhattan for the Thirty- 
fourth street ferry, and the crush was 
continued for hours. Roads leading to 
the course on Long Island were full of 
motor cars, all kinds of conveyances and 
pedestrians. The hotels, cottages and 
road houses were overflowing and many 
people stayed up all night and satisfied 
themselves with a spare breakfast ra- 
ther than miss a minute of the great 
contest. It was not, as predicted, an 
entirely fashionable event, for there 
were all classes of people present—own- 
ers of large touring cars and those 
who never dream of being able to own 
The Garden 
City Hotel was the headquarters for 
the officials of the race and for weeks 
this fashionable hostelry had been full 
of owners, drivers, officials, enthusiasts 
and newspaper representatives. 

On the morning of October 8 the 
crowd began to collect along the eourse, 
and at 5.50 A. M. 
“clear the track.” A few minutes be- 
fore 6 o'clock the first starter arrived 
in position and at sharp 6 o’clock re- 
ceived the word “Go!” which put in mo- 
tion the first international road race in 
the United States. 


two minutes, the other machines were 


even an automobile cap. 


word was given to 


After intervals of 


started, according to their drawn num- 


bers. From now on interest centered 


82 
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chiefly in the man with the megaphone, 
who would, when a car came in sight 
announce, “Car coming!” which was the 
signal for pulling out watches, settling 
old bets and making new ones. 

The fact that there were two controls, 
one at Hicksville, the other at Hemp- 
stead, were 


at which points all cars 


William K. Vanderbilt. Jr 


obliged to stop, pass through the lim- 
its of the control. at a 
speed and start again, the time thus 
lost being deducted from the 
time of each lap, made it next to impos- 


fixed rate of 
gross 


sible for the onlookers to know exact- 
ly who was ahead in actual time, but 


that did not seem to make any differ- 
ence to them as they were seeing space 


annihilated as they had never seen it 
The as they 
dropped out were announced to the 


done _ before. machines 
grand stand by megaphone and in this 
manner all news from different points 
of the course made 


was promptly 


known. This was possi- 
ble, as the judges’ stand 
was connected with all 
points along the course 
by two independent  cir- 
cuits of telephones. 
troubles 

many and all the partici- 


lost from 


Tire were 


pants time 


these or more serious 
mishaps. That some per- 
son or persons sprinkled 
nails upon the course is 
certain. To accuse any- 
one of murderous intent 
would be too strong, yet 
at such high velocity as 
most of the cars main- 
bursting 


might have caused a fa- 


tained a tire 


tal accident. This sort of 
thing should be punished 
with the same vigor by 
the law as is done in case 
of train wrecking, and no 
doubt the race manage- 
ment would pay a liberal 
reward for information 
that would lead to the 
conviction of the guilty 

parties. 
The most exciting mo- 
ments of the contest were 
those which elapsed between the time 
Heath crossed the tape, completing his 
tenth lap, and the arrival of Clement. 
Few of the spectators on the grand 
stand knew exactly how the relative 
times of these racers stood, but it was 
soon made clear to them that Clement 
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must arrive within ten minutes. of 
Heath to win, so after the big Panhard 
had the 
glued to a timepiece and the seconds 


like When, at 


the ten minutes were up and no signals 


crossed tape every eye was 


seemed minutes, last, 


were received, and no megaphone an 


nounced “car coming,” a great shout 


went up in honor of 


Heath. 


news was conveyed that 


However, when 
Clement was coming, he 
was greeted on his arrival 
by cheers just as loud as 
those given for the victor. 
Then, when he protested 
to the judges, those who 
had backed him were still 
hopeful of his success. 
consid 
the officials in 


His protest was 
ered by 
session, but was not al- 
lowed, their decision be- 
ing reached at an early 
hour Sunday morning. 
The great race was ov- 
er officially, but it will 
not be entirely over in 
reality for a year, or ra- 
ther until the next one is 
the 


sons learned and the ex- 


commenced, for les- 
perience derived will be 
potent factors in the ar- 
for 


rangements the sec- 


ond of its line. The spec 
the offi- 


cials and timers learned, 


tators learned, 


the drivers both new and 
old learned, and last but 
the 
and European 


not least, \merican 
learned 


Vander 


manufacturers 


lessons from the first Wm. Kk 


bilt Cup Race. 


The American manufacturers may 


take great comfort from the showing 


the 
the 


made by \merican-built cars en 


tered in race. They were pitted 


THE 





VANDERBILT CUl 


against high-powered machines with 


experienced drivers, while the Ameri- 


can machines were light road vehicles 


run by men who only track ex- 


perience, some of them never having 


witnessed a road race before. That an 


American car of only 24 H. P. should 


finish in third place (unofficial) speaks 


A. R. Pardington 


volumes for the steady . light road 


Car. 


The table on page 836 is a_ graphic 


~ 


chart showing the time by laps oi 


Heath, Clement and Lytle. 


The hori 
zontal lines are 
the 


divided into laps and 


vertical lines into minutes. The 
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heavy black line shows Heath’s per- 
formance, the lighter line Clement’s 
and the broken line Lytle’s. It will be 
noted that the nearer the line coincides 
with a horizontal line, the more con- 
sistent the speed of the performer. 
Heath’s second lap was faster than 
the first, and so was his third, fourth 
and fifth, but tire troubles in the sixth 
lost time nearly twenty minutes. In 
the seventh, he made the round in (net) 
thirty minutes and five seconds, but in 
the eighth more time was used in re- 
pairs, while the ninth was the same as 
his first lap, and the last a trifle better 
than the fourth. His best performance 
was on the fifth lap, which he covered 





in twenty-five minutes and thirteen sec- 
onds (net), or at a rate of 67.8 miles 
per hour. His average speed was 52.2 
miles per hour. 

Clement made his first lap, his fast- 
est, in twenty-seven minutes and fifty- 
one seconds, or at a rate of*61.2 miles 
per hour. He had troubles in the sec- 
ond and fourth laps, but kept a fairly 
steady gait for the rest of the race. Av- 
erage speed, 40 miles per hour. 

Lytle for the first six laps kept a 
remarkably even speed, but had his 
troubles in the seventh and ninth laps, 
though the eighth was identical with 
the sixth. His fastest lap was his first, 





which he made in thirty-seven minutes 
and twenty-six seconds, or at a rate of 
45-5 miles per hour. His average speed 
was 40 miles per hour. 

Though the rate of the horse powers 
of the two winning cars compared to 
the Pope-Toledo driven by Lytle, was 
as 9O to 24 or 3} to 1, the ratio of their 
average speeds was as 52.2 to 40 or 
1.305 to 1. It would be interesting to 
know the ratio of the final consump- 
tions of fuel in this connection. 

From the standpoint of progress and 





general betterment of automobiles and 
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from an engineering point of view, it 
seems too bad that there was no record 
kept of the fuel consumed by each ma- 
chine, so that the relative economy of 
the different makes in pints-per-horse- 
power, or pints-per-mile could be estab- 
lished under regular working  condi- 
tions. The efficiency of a machine from 
the fuel standpoint is what has. brought 
the steam boiler and engine builders 
in closer competition than anything 
else. Take, for instance, two machines 
built under same _ specifications and 
granting workmanship and_ material 
equal, the final test is the efficiency or 
the relation to work developed and fuel 
consumed. 

Such data could be readily obtained 
even in an, automobile race by estab- 
lishing a series of tanks along the 
course with officials to deliver as many 
gallons of gasolene as the driver de- 
sired at any time, the official being giv- 
en a brass check (different for each 
driver) for each gallon obtained, At the 
end of a race these checks should be de- 
livered to the judges, who could then 
tabulate just how much gasolene had 
been consumed, giving credit, of course, 
for what remained in the tanks of the 
contesting automobiles. 

On Friday, the day before the race, 
the machines entered were officially 
weighed in, and contrary to expecta- 
tions were turned over to their owners 
so that the finishing touches could be 
made to the adjustments. It was sup- 
posed they would be taken in charge 
by the race officials from that time and 
guarded against any interference until 
the start of the race. The true sports- 
man spirit prevailed and there was no 
evidence that other than fair play re- 
sulted, 

The first great care was the safety 


VANDERBILT 


( 


UP 





529 
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of spectators, for the future of the sport 
demanded that the hysterical yellow 
journals with their excitable following 
should receive no chance to froth over 
“the deadly game.” That not a single 
accident occurred to an onlooker proves 
that with proper caution, the common 
sense of the American public can be 


depended upon even in moments of in 


tense excitement. The fact that Mr. 
Vanderbilt called the race “off’’ before 
all the contestants had finished proved 
how great was the care taken to pre- 
vent accidents to the onlookers, but 
the shame of it was the fact that the 
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spectators in this case protected were 
for the most part owners of automo- 
biles, who should have set a better ex- 
ample for the good of the sport. There 
was one accident with a fatal ending, 
but to participants who knew the 
chances to be taken, so that the blame 
rests on the individual crew. The same 
responsibility rests upon the football or 
polo player, rider-to-hounds, hunter, 
or any other who faces danger know- 
ingly 

The roads, considering their condi- 


tion a month before the race, were in 


good shape, but that part of them in 
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the city of New York were not up to 
the standard, as the metropolitan au- 
thorities refused to permit any special 
repairs. Those in charge did splendid 
work with the money and material at 
hand, and deserve great credit. When 
one considers that thirty miles of road 
is a long stretch to repair in a short 
time and that was done in the face of 
opposition, which openly threatened to 
prevent the contest, the work of the 
race committee will be better appre- 
ciated. 

The sharp turns instead of proving 
danger points were just the reverse, for 
the drivers, who realizing the necessity 
for cutting down speed to make them, 
took no chances. On _ easier turns, 
however, the temptation to make speed 
often causes too much daring, with the 
accompanying disastrous results. The 
yellow journals, who placed several 
score of reporters at these turns, must 
have been bitterly disappointed that no 
accidents occurred. 

Nassau county is better known the 
world over since the race, and its good 
roads will be heralded far and near. 
Next year there will undoubtedly be 
many bidders in other localities for the 
honor of holding the 1905 race over 
their good roads, and much that the 
“would-be injunctionists” said and did 
will be remembered before a decision 
as to course is reached. The roads 
sprinkled with oil, besides being dust- 
less are bettered to the extent that their 
life will be extended at least five years, 
and some engineers say seven to nine. 
The same people who objected to this 
race will probably be found to be among 


those who opposed good roads being 


built when that question was first con- 
sidered. 

Taking into consideration the large 
numbers that attend such an event and 
the chance that is offered a live com- 
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munity to supply food and drink, etc., 


— =, 


one can understand why the residents 
in the vicinity of the course selected 
would bid for the privilege instead of 
being bought, for so the five thousand 
dollars spent in oiling the roads can be 
considered. It is to be hoped that be- 
fore the next great international event 
the good that has accrued to the resi 
dents of Nassau county will be so ap- 


parent that there will not be a whisper 


a 


of disapproval from the most dyspeptic 
among them. 





The arrangement for securing, check 
ing and tabulating the exact time of 
each contestant was carefully planned 
and executed. The Chronograph Club, 
of Boston, had full charge of this im- 
portant work, and the alacrity with 


which their final computations were | 
submitted speaks volumes for their sys- f 
tem. Two private independent _ tele- 
phone lines connected the judges and 
timers with both controls, so that there 
was no chance to put the timing off- 
cials beyond call, and as the record for 
each lap was marked on the card both 
time of entrance and exit of control, ” 
the results were telephoned to the 
judges’ stand. These were tabulated, L 
t 


thus making a check against the cards 
being tampered with by anyone. 

Mr. George Heath, the winner of the 
race, is American born, though a long 
time resident of France. He is 6 feet 
2 inches tall, and a man of few words. 
He does not believe in “controls” and 
favors a hilly course as one more suit- 
able to high-powered machines. His 
machine is a 90 H. P. Panhard, the 
same one, in fact, with which he won 
the race over the Circuit des Ardennes. 
Mr. Heath stated that his only regret 
was that the course prevented his run- 
ning his motor at its full speed. 

The winning car looks the powerful 
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machine that it is. It is equipped with a 


direct drive and has four speeds ahead 
and one reverse. The Panhard motor 
has four vertical cylinders of the four- 
cycle type, runs at 750 R. P. M., and 
the diameter of each cylinder and 
stroke is 6,, inches. A centrifugal 
ball governor regulates the-speed of the 


motor and the fuel is delivered through 





an automatic Krebs carburetor. Ig- 
nition is accomplished by both the dry 
battery and magneto systems. The 
frame of pressed steel weighs only sev- 
enty pounds. The maximum speed of 


which the machine is capable is said to 
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be ninety miles per hour, which, if true, 
will bear out Mr. Heath’s assertion that 


ee 


he could not run at full speed, since 
nis fastest lap was made at the rate of 
only 67.8 miles per hour. 


The trophy, which will be awarded to 
Mr. Heath, was donated by Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., and is a beautiful cup, 


the outer rim being surrounded by a 


5 aR Re No Sonim © aemmngetn 


wreath. On one side of the cup is a 
relief figure of an automobile and driv- 
er. The cup was made by Tiffany and 
is of a very graceful design. Too much 
credit cannot be given Mr. Vanderbilt 


and his associates for their hard work 
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to make the first American road race ditions of the donation will be run in 
a great success. Their logical and fair- this country and will undoubtedly cre- 
minded decisions on all important ate even more interest than the first. 


Ss é & =) Jo 
LAPS 


points, of which there were many, re- It is predicted that less antagonism 
ceived the commendation of all con- will be shown by the people along the 
cerned. The next race from the con- course, wherever that may be selected, 


Posi- Car é No.of Net Net Aver. Fastest 
tion. No, Driver. Make of Car. Laps. Dist. Time. Speed. Lap. 


1 7 Geo. Heath* .....90 horse power Panhard 10 284.4 5:26:45 52.2 25:13 
12 A. Clement, Jr.*..90 horse power Clement-Bayardio 284.4 5:28:13 52.0 27:51 
6 H.H. Lytle*......24 horse power Pope-Toledo 255.06 6:24:20 40.0 37:26 
16 Chas. Schmidt* ..24 horse power Packard 227.52 5:50:27 39.1 36:19 
1 A. L. Campbell*..60 horse power Mercedes 6 

14 Henri Tarte horse power Panhard 4 

18 Wm. Luttgen* ...60 horse power Mercedes 

2 Fernand Gabriel..80 horse power De Dietrich 
17. Frank Croker*....75 horse power S.& M. Simplex 
4 A. C. Webb......60 horse power Pope-Toledo 

8 E. E. Hawley 60 horse power Mercedes 

15 Geo. Teste .......90 horse power Panhard 

11 M. G. Bernin go horse power Renault 

9 Wilhelm Werner..g90 horse power Mercedes 

5 Geo. Arents, Jr...90 horse power Mercedes 

10 Paul Sartori .....90 horse power F. I. A. T. 

3 Joseph Tracy ....35 horse power Royal Tourist 
19 Wm. Wallace ....90 horse power F. [. A. T. 


227.52 6:30:09 38.0 30:36 


199.08 4:44:45 41.8 25:40 
199.08 5:02:15 36.3 20:14 


5 
§ 
170.64 3:36: 47.3 26:57 
Pe] 
6 
I 
I 


On aus &~ 


170.64 30.0 27:07 

142.2 228 30:47 

113.76 58.4 28:00 
85.32 66.2 24:04 
28.44 34: 34:08 
28.44 ; 39:41 
28.44 ; 52 :06 
28.44 2:29: eae 
28.44 
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fe aside from the day’s sport it can 
be turned to a commercial advantage, 
and that is the greatest argument to be 
used to succeed with the great Ameri- 
can public. 

Hurrah for Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
and all who contributed to make the 
first automobile road ! 


race a success! 


WERT yaare 
Lani ene 


May an American driver with an Amer- 
ican machine be the winner of the next 
event! The accompanying table shows 
the order of starting and the laps trav- 
eled by each contestant, also average 
Those 
marked with the asterisk were still run- 
ning when the race was declared “off.” 


speed and time of fastest lap. 


Removing a Refractory Nut 


By ** The Repairman” 


HE old story of how much easier it 

was to drive a horse to water than 

it was to drive him to drink after his ar- 
rival is not without a parallel in the 
case of the refractory bolt in a vehicle 
from which the horse has been duly 
When 
laid 


eliminated as a power supplier. 
the nut has been removed and 
aside careful aim should be taken then 
with the hammer, one sharp, decisive 
blow given to the bolt directly upon the 
top and with the center of the face of 
the hammer. 
sary to say that, if the bolt be struck 
at all sideways the thread will be burred 
and thereby prevent the nut being again 
replaced until the thread has been re- 
stored by means of a triangular file or 
by the edge of a square file, methods 


It is, of course, unneces- 


conduce to the satisfac- 
the 


Where possible it is far better to slack 


which do not 


tory working of screw thread. 
off the nut until the top is level with 
the top of the bolt, with at least one- 
eighth of an inch intervening between 
the top of the nut and the face of the 
piece, then so much care need not be 
exercised, as there is no danger of spoil- 
some cases it is 
the 


way off the bolt and deliver the hammer 


ing the thread. In 


even advisable to screw nut hali 
blow on the nut rather than spoil the 
thread itself, but it will be understood 
that it is injudicious to deliver heavy 
blows in this instance, as the force of 
the blow would be borne by three or 


four threads only. 








One of Those Delightful Americans 





By Judith de Bewerly 
MOTOR CAR TRADITION: The Frenchman sayeth in his heart: ‘‘lo, we hath ze machine !"’ The Ameri- 


can, wise in the works of his father, answereth him, saying: “ Nay, 


les ES, Moth- 
er, we had 
been discussing 


the respective mer- 
its of the French 
and the American 
cars, when Count 
Rohan, in his in- 
variably polite 
manner, reminded 
me that American 
made was _ imper- 
fectly made, else 
genius is a failure. 
I considered this a 
direct attack upon 





me as an American.” 

“And, for no better reason than this, 
my daughter, the daughter of a Munroe, 
hurled her parasol at a French noble- 
man’s head?” the indignant mother 
questioned. 

“Yes, mother, if you choose to put 
it so dramatically!” was the daughter’s 
cool reply. 

“Henrietta, do you realize that you 
have forfeited one of the proudest titles 
in all France?” 

“True, dear ambitious little mother; 
for realization is the curse of all trans- 
gressors,” the girl half sighed. ’ 

“How old Mrs. Van Ness and the 
others will simper and gossip over my 
recent pretensions!” the older woman 
sobbed. 
such 
mother?” 


“Child, how could you bring 


mortification to your proud 


SHE 

“How madly the stars dance in their 
wild flirtations, madly as my poor heart 
beat during the waltz! Oh, why did 
you not whisper one kind word? Only 
that icy “The waltz was a pleasure, Miss 
Munroe.’ 


How it froze me!” 


there is yet a greater than thou!” 


Thus did lovely and repentant Hen- 
rietta Munroe breathe the story of her 
longing into the ear of that calm and 
mysterious sympathizer, Night, to 
whom, however, her story is old—old 
as eternity! 

“Why should my portion be regret?” 
she murmured. “Perhaps, had I waited 
for an explanation? Yes, surely, I was 
hasty. Oh, why is such a wild, untamed 
creature as I given the power to love?” 

Then, after a few tired sighs, the fair 
head drooped and rested on the sill. The 
woman slept—to dream of him. 

HE 

After the hop, Count Rohan betook 
himself to the alluring and magnificent 
Casino, there to steep his tired senses in 
the deadly fascination of high play. But 
an hour of indifferent luck aided only 
to increase his weariness, and, at last, 
he returned to his hotel, seeking the 
quiet of his own apartments. 

“It must be the glare of the lights 
and the dancing that have left me so 
ill-dosposed,” he complained to his 
valet. “I fear American dissipation is 
a poor stimulant for a blasé French- 
man.” 

Glancing at the table, he found a let- 
ter from his mother awaiting him. He 
broke the highly colored seal, and read: 


Dearest of Prodigals: Why do you 
tarry so long in that savage country? 
I fancied that long ere this I should be 
introducing the Countess Rohan to our 
beloved Duchess and her House. 

Write me you are well and happy, 
forsooth, anything, Francois, but that 
you are in love; for then I shall fear 
that you bring home a bourgeois. Ah, 
but I know she will be one of those de- 
lightful Americans! 

However, mon fils, remember that all 
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1 shall require of the Countess Rohan 
is that she have spirit! 
The loved ones are well, and long for 
your home-coming. 
Your Lovinc MOTHER. 


see 


One of those delightful Ameri- 
cans, and she must have ‘spirit,’ ”’ Count 
Rohan repeated. 

Then he laughed long and heartily. 

“I was wondering how Henrietta 
Munroe would suit you, mother? What 
a beautiful creature the girl is, though; 
and I half-believe she is sorry, too, if 
her pride would allow her to admit it. 
How she fascinated me! But, unfor- 
tunately for my little dream, she takes 
motoring seriously. I fancy she might 
have borne anything better than a jibe 
| was unwise enough to make 
at her beloved American touring car.” 

The following afternoon, Count 
Rohan’s automobile returned from the 
yacht club unusually early. The Count 
leaped from his car and ascended the 
steps hastily, a glaring look of deter- 
mination overspreading his counten- 
ance. He had ben fighting the old bat- 
tle which Pride wages against Love— 
the woman had won! 

The old valet was fairly startled by 
his master’s “plebeian haste,” as he con- 
sidered it. But, presently, a letter was 
completed, which seemed to restore the 
Count to his usual composure. He read 
it aloud to assure himself there were no 
jarring elements in its composition: 


“Fairest of Women: You are for- 
given. I, in turn, ask your forgiveness; 
for I love you as a man loves only once 
in a lifetime. May I still hope for your 
love in return? And a thing more I 
have still to ask, Will you do me the 
honor to become the Countess Rohan? 

“Trusting that you will not allow a 
slight difference in mechanical theories 
to wreck two lives, and that you will 
ever regard me as your slave, I am, 

“Yours, 
“Francors ROHAN.” 





“I shall not post my letter to-day,” 
he said. “I shall wait until morning, 
when all the world is filled with happy 
song.” 

Foolish man, who ever procrastinates! 

SHE 

On the evening of the day that Count 
Rohan wrote his tender declaration, a 
scene, quite incongruous to his senti- 
mental day dreams, took place on the 
veranda of a fashionable hotel in an- 
other part of Newport. 

“Henrietta,” the handsome lieutenant 
was saying, “I have brought you here to 
this secluded corner of the porch for 
a purpose very dear to me. Do you 
understand?” 

“No, Jack, and I must confess that 
I never did understand you. How is 
one to understand a man who is a com- 
bination of the artist, the financier, and, 
above all else, the most fascinating man 
in the navys You, Jack, are one of the 
questions that I have never been able 
to answer.” 

“I hardly know whether to feel flat- 
tered or otherwise,” he laughingly re- 
turned. “However, I have brought you 
here, Henrietta, to ask if you are will- 
ing to spend the remainder of your life 
seeking the answer?” 

The girl looked almost incredulous 
for a moment; then replied: 

“Jack, | am utterly confused. Had 
you offered me a kingdom, my surprise 
Is it true that 
you, of all men, love such a wild crea- 


could not be greater. 


ture as I am? Oh, Jack, you do not 
know; why, only a week ago, when 
Count Rohan said unpleasant things 
about our American automobiles, in a 
fit of temper I hurled my parasol at his 
head.” 

“Ah, that’s the trouble between you 
and Rohan, it is?” he ejaculated, quickly. 
“But, Henrietta, we have strayed from 
my question. I know your impulsive 
nature thoroughly, little girl; neverthe- 


























less, | am determined to make you my 
wife.” 

“But there is something that I have 
not told you, Jack,” she murmured, 
hesitatingly. “I—I—love Count Rohan. 
Surely, you would not marry a woman 
who has given her heart to another?’ 

“T only repeat my question, Henri- 
etta,” he answered. 

“Jack, | must have time for consid- 
eration,”’ she said, rising from her chair. 
“For you must healize 
how ill-prepared I am 
for your generosity. 
Wait for me here, and 
I shall go to my rooms 
for a time; when I re- 
turn I will bring you 
my answer.” 

It was the woman’s 
turn to fight the old 
battle between Pride 
and Love. 

HE 

The following morn 
ing, Count Rohan 
dressed hastily and 
hurried to the post of- 
fice before breakfast- 
ing; and, as he retrac- 
ed his steps back to 
his hotel, he felt this 
letter was the last pre- 
liminary to his happi- 
ness. 

He found a= sav- 
ory breakfast and the 
morning papers awaiting him. He par- 
took of a small portion of the fruit, and, 
settling back in his chair, prepared to 
absorb the morning news. 

He scanned only a few paragraphs, 
however, when the paper suddenly 
dropped to the floor: an ominous thun- 
der cloud seemed somehow to have en- 
tered the breakfast room. 

His eyes had caught these startling 
lines: 








No Summer Girl This 
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“The engagement of two of New- 
port’s most distinguished guests, Lieut. 
John Francis Carney and Henrietta 
Howard Munroe, is announced.” 

After several moments of intense 
silence, Count Rohan rose to his feet 
and began to walk the floor excitedly, 
regardless of the assembled guests. 

“What a blundering fool I have been 
through it all!” he exclaimed. “And all 
this over that beast of an automobile!” 

SHE 

“Celeste, Lieuten- 
ant Carney is staying 
at the house; please 
see that this note 
reaches him at once!” 
Then aloud to herself: 
“Of course he loved 
me; and now I am the 
promised wife of an- 
other!” 

“T have been expect 
ing this summons, 
Henrietta.” It was 
Lieutenant Carney 
who stood in the door- 
way. “What is it, girl? 
There, there; why, 
you're not half so love- 
ly when your nose is 
crimson! Come, cheer 
up, Henrietta, and tell 
me why | am_ sum- 
moned?” 

In answer she 
handed him Count 
Rohan’s note without any explanations. 

He read it through to the end. Then 
a slow smile, which. caused the sobbing 
girl to fairly shudder, began to over- 
spread his countenance. Finally, he 
confounded her completely by slapping 
her heartily on the shoulder, and ex- 
claiming: 

“Henrietta, you are one of the luck- 
iest girls in America; and, as for John 
Francis €arney, your promised husband, 
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I consider him the cleverest diplomat 
in the U. S. service!” 

“Do you mean to make light of this 
affair, sir?” the indignant girl challenged 
him. “Explain yourself!” 

“Just this, Henrietta, being a finished 
student of love affairs, from the very 
first, L have observed that you and Ro- 
han love each other, as the novels say, 
madly, while neither had the courage 
which brings such matters to a crisis; 
hence, I stepped in and played the cards 
myself. I knew that announcement in 
the morning papers would bring about 
a general awakening.” He paused to 
note the girl’s expression of—was it joy. 
doubt, or just bewilderment? “Am I 
forgiven, little girl?” 

The girl threw her arms about the 
clever lieutenant’s neck, and exclaimed: 
“Jack, you are, certainly, the dearest 
boy alive! What a senseless old fellow 
Uncle Sam is, anyhow. Why, you 
clever old dear, you should be manag- 
ing the entire navy!” 

“Glad of your sympathy on that point, 
little girl; however, I have no doubt 
but that at some future time our old 
uncle will be importuning the Countess 
Rohan for references as to Lieutenant 
Carney’s diplomatic efficiency!” Then, 
with another of those boyish irresistible 
laughs, “I bid you good-morning, Hen- 
rietta.” 

HE 

“After such a wretched night, who 
would believe that I could this morning 
be the happiest man alive! Ah, here I 
hold the antidote!” It was the answer 
to his declaration, and read thus: 

Dear Francois:—The happiest mo- 
ment of my life will be when you call 
me your Countess Rohan. 

Lovingly, 
HENRIETTA. 

P. S.—So sweet of you to exchange 
that French monster for an American 
car. 
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A YEAR LATER 

There has been much for the Countess 
Rohan in her new life—wealth, honor, 
and love. Surely, hers is a great hap- 
piness, a happiness that only youth can 
know. But, perhaps, you and I, lonely 
wanderers that we may be, had best not 
linger too long in these fair isles; for, 
even we beyond the years of dreams, 
may sin through envy—Is it not so? 
Ah, Age, proud in thy wisdom, why art 
thou so often inconsistent as Youth? 

The grand old dining hall is ablaze 
with light from the huge crystal chande- 
liers, gleaming like jewels from the high 
vaulted ceiling. The silent old butler 
slips. noiselessly among the diners, fill- 
ing the tall Venetian glasses with spark- 
ling wine. “Tis the dinner hour, the 
hour, the hour which nothing retards, 
the merriest hour in France! Let us 
take one last look before we go. 

The humorous little French lady, with 
the dark, dancing eyes, who has forgot- 
ten to grow old, is the Count’s mother. 
The laughing, sun-burned youth at her 
side is Ted Munroe, Henrietta’s brother. 
a junior at Harvard, who, with his wit 
and happy-heartedness, has become the 
special delight of the pay little French 
lady. 

It is Ted who is speaking: 

“Sis, when the Count was driving us 
about the estate, in his racing car, this 
afternoon, I, somehow, fell into pleas- 
ing reminiscences of your athletic days.” 

“My athletic days?” the Countess 
laughingly returns, “Do you _ think, 
Ted, that all we Munroes had base ball 
ambitions?” 

“As old Joe Simms used to say, ‘I 
wuz speakin’ in figgers,’ Sis, and re- 
ferred to the international league which 
you and Francois were forming, when 
you up and struck out in the very first 
inning!” 

“Why, Ted”’—and a deep flush 


sweeps over the Countess’ face. 
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“What does the young rogue mean, 
Francois?” the Count’s mother inter- 
rupts. “Did he say that our dear 
Countess ‘struck out in the first inning?’ 
It sounds delightfully funny, but, some- 
how, I don’t just comprehend.” 

There is an awkward pause in which 
the Count and Countess exchange swift 
glances. At length, Count Rohan an- 
swers confusedly: 

“That—that—oh, that’s only another 
of Ted’s funny Americanisms, mother, 
describing a trifling accident which oc- 
curred while I was winning my delight- 
ful American!” 

Ted, with a _ wicked little smile, 
glances at. his sister and adds: “A slight 
collision between a French and an 
American car, was it not, my dear 
Countess?” 

How to Hold a Handle 

Those who are unfortunate enough to 
have been owners of one of the early 
brands of American-made vehicles will 


more than likely know from bitter ex- 
perience the result of a backfire on a 
single-cylinder engine. Although the 
force is known to be great, its magni- 
tude will hardly be appreciated until it 
has been seen in cold figures. Taking 
the dimensions of an ordinary single- 
cylindered automobile engine, and, as- 
suming a given cylinder pressure, it has 
been calculated that the force at the 
starting handle when a backfire occurs is 
equal to no less than half a ton. A tip 
which will be very useful to owners of 
single-cylinder engined cars, ind equally 
to those having multi-cylinder cars, is 
the method of holding the starting han- 
dle. Instead of grasping the handle in 
the usual way—with the fingers under- 
neath and the thumb over—the thumb 
should be turned so as to lie parallel 
with the starting handle, and the four 
fingers hooked underneath the handle. 
If sufficient flexion is allowed to the 
muscles of the fingers when holding 
the handle as above, it will be found 
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that when a backfire occurs the handle 
will simply straighten the fingers out 
and vanish from the hand without the 
slightest danger to the operator. In 
fact, an engine can be purposely started 
up with the ignition well advanced, in 
order to demonstrate the safety of this 
method of manipulating the starting 
handle. At the same time, the adop- 
tion of this safe method should not lead 
motorists into careless habits, which 
they may possibly have overcome by 
reason of their concern for their own 
personal safety. They must remember 
that the strain of a backfire still affects 
the engine, though the danger from it 
may have been removed from them- 
selves. 


Damage to Shaft Joints 
During the kind of weather likely to 
prevail for the next four or five months 
in most of the riding districts of this 
country it will be well to exercise a very 


careful inspection of the universal joints 


in the shaft which is used in cars pro- 
pelled by a direct driving. 
Where are unprotected, 
there is more than a possibility of liquid 
mud being splashed over the joints to 
eventually find its way therein. So 
long as the gear is moving, there is lit- 
tle fear of accident occurring through 
jamming, though, of course, this liquid 
mud can do a great deal of harm while 
it is being churned about in these joints, 
inasmuch as it must contain hard, gritty 
substances which are sure to act as an 
abrasive on the articulating surfaces of 
the joints. 


system 


such joints 


The real trouble lies in al- 
lowing the mud to dry in the joints dur- 
ing a period of inactivity of the car. A 
very simple and effective method of pro- 
tecting the joints, and one which has 
been adopted by most manufacturers, is 
to encase the whole of the joints in a 
soft, pliable leather covering, stitched 
“over the joints in such a manner as to 


allow ample room for the greatest pos- 
movement without 
tearing the leather. If one contem- 
plates enclosing joints of this kind in 
such a casing, the parts—provided the 
car has had some wear—should first be 
taken down and thoroughly cleaned with 
kerosene, then wiped dry, and filled as 
full as possible with good motor grease 
before the leather covering is placed 
In some cases, and for 
some reasons, it may not be possible so 


sible freedom of 


over the joint. 


to enclose these joints, and where such 
is the case it is an excellent plan occa- 
sionally—in fact, very frequently—dur- 
ing wet weather to inject kerosene into 
the joints by means of a syringe, and 
after allowing the superfluous oil to 
drain away to inject by similar means of 
a quantity of good heavy-bodied lubri- 
cating oil. 
A Tribute 
The autoist who “doesn’t know” 
The butt of ridicule ; 
And he deserves the flings he gets, 
Quite truly, as a rule. 
But unto one let’s give our praise, 


is oft 


Because we rightly owe it— 
The man who doesn’t know a thing 
About a motor, and knows he doesn’t 

know it. 
When bluff and bluster win the day 

So often, ‘tis a pleasure 
To find e’en this small share of wit 

Is joy of mighty measure. 

And so we'll cherish and esteem, 

And strive our best to show it, 
For him who doesn’t know a thing 


About a motor, and knows he doesn’t 
know it. 
Useful Present 

“But what in the world did your wife 
give you a diving suit for?” 

“That isn’t a diving suit. It is a pneu- 
matic automobile costume. When a 
scorcher hits you, you simply bounce 
when you land, in place of breaking.” 





The Devil’s 


Own 


By Lionel Frazer 


EF. some time Giovanni Santessa 
and Alberto Guilles had been at 
daggers’ points—in fact, since the arrival 
at Manlios City of pretty Lucy Martin, 
whom a beneficent providence had made 
as beautiful as the stars. 

Giovanni was at heart a wicked man, 
but he had a way about him—he was 
with a sleek 
voice—which quite fascinated the roman- 


a handsome devil, soft, 
tic young daughter of the new mine su- 
perintendent. Besides his physical qual- 
ities, however, he was apparently well 
off in the world’s goods and was the 
automobile, 


possessor of a handsome 


the only one in Manlios. Yet in spite 
of these evident superiorities Giovanni 
the esteem of 


‘Boss” Martin—who could read a man’s 


did not stand high in 


and ere a 
week had passed he was warned not to 


character with one eye shut 


set foot inside the Martin threshold un- 
der pain of forceful eviction. 

Alberto 
Guilles was a downright good fellow. 


Now on the other hand, 


He grew to love Lucy with all his heart 


and naturally he was delighted when 
the ultimatum of her father reached his 
That very night he strode toward 
her home confident in the thought that 
at last he would find her alone. 
ing the garden he 


ears. 


Reach- 
became aware of 
voices near the window of Lucy’s room 
on the ground floor. One of them he 
recognized as Santessa’s tones, the other 
—-was it possible? The dulcet voice of 
the sweet Lucy came distinctly out of 
the darkness. 


here!’ 
the 


“Giovanni,” she said, “I am 
Guilles crept along the wall in 
shadow of the vines. 
“And your father, my own?” asked 
Giovanni. 


“Ts asleep in his chair.” 


“The saints be praised. My own, you 
are lovelier than ever to-night.” 

Alberto bit his lips at the smothered 
cry of the girl, tightly held in the pas- 
sionate embrace of the Mexican. 

“Oh, Giovanni, you take my breath 
away! Now don’t be angry—you may 
kiss me again if you like.” 

The man in the vines stirred uneasily. 
He had a mind to plunge his knife in 
the throat of this villain who dared to 
caress the lips of the innocent girl, for 
he had heard something of the former 
life of Giovanni Santessa. Perhaps that 
would be the best way—the girl would 
be too frightened to make an outcry; 
afterwards—well, he had a good horse. 

“It is simple, my heart,’’ Santessa was 
“You have seen the red wagon 
‘The 
is swifter than the 


saying. 
which father’s call 
Devil’s Own?’ It 


eagle, and as tireless. 


your men 
In it we may go 
like the wind and no one can come up 
with us. Your father will not consent 
to our union, therefore we must do with- 
out it.” 

“No, 


breathlessly. 


no,” the girl interrupted, 
“He would kill me—and 
you. He has sworn it.” 

“That was to frighten you. You are 
too timid, my dove. In my automobile 
neither he nor any other man can catch 
us, I have said. It is forty miles to the 
station whence trains go to the great 


You 


here late, when the father has gone to 


city at all hours. will meet me 
sleep——” 
“I dare not, Giovanni.” 
“We will go to the great city——” 
“No, I say. He would kill me.” 
“And there we will be married by the 
priest. Is it not easy?” 


“You 


I cannot 


do not understand, Giovanni. 


” 


dare not—— 
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The man’s voice was harsh and cold, 

“There is nothing more tounderstand. 

have explained.” 

“But he would never forgive me.” 

“Then it is true you do not love me?” 

“Oh, Giovanni’”—the girl’s voice was 
trembling—“I do, I do.” 

“Then you will come.” 

“T cannot—I—Giovanni—you——” 


“You will come. Else—— 

Guilles could feel the shrug which ac- 
companied the words. 

“If I meet you, Giovanni, I give up 
everything. Will you always care for 
me—always?” 

You will 
come, we will be married, you will never 
regret it.” 

“Swear you will always love me;” and 
the man swore to the lie knowing that 
it was a lie. 


“All my life will be yours. 


Yet the tone carried conviction and 
Guilles was not surprised at the answer. 

“T will come.” 

Thus, so the story had come to AI- 
berto from a wandering vaquero who 
had passed through Manlios one day, 
Santessa had broken the heart and 
ruined the existence of another confid- 
ing maid in the mountain days of his 
life. 

“Listen now,” Giovanni continued. 
“To-morrow night I will leave my red 
wagon in the trees behind your father’s 
house. I will await you here and to- 
gether we will go in it to the railroad 
station. There I will leave the Devil’s 
Own in care of the agent to be shipped 
to me in the city. The 
meeting will be eleven. Is it clear, cara 
mia? Yes? Then farewell, until >: 

Guilles stopped to 


hour of our 


hear no more. 
Stealthily he crept away to his home 
and once in his own room he rolled and 
lighted a cigarette and flung himself at 
full length on his couch. In his mind 
he mapped out his campaign. It would 
be good—so good—to plunge a knife 
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in this wicked man, but then it would 
not be good to feel the rough halter 
around one’s neck. No, that would not 
do. He might go to Senor Martin and 
No, 
he had a better plan even than that, and 
acting on it he blew out the lamp and 
went to sleep. 

It was a dark night. 
flashes of lightning and rumblings of 
distant thunder in the Alberto 
Guilles crept through the darkness to 


tell him what he had overheard. 


There were 


air. 


the grove behind Martin’s cottage. He 
stumbled along as best he could, wait- 
ing now and then for the lightning to 
show him what he sought. At length 
he fell and his hand touched the tire of 
the Devil’s Own. He got down on his 
knees and working hastily let half the 
gasolene run from the tank——half and a 
little more. He had not watched Gio- 
vanni for nothing in the days when there 
was at least a semblance of friendship 
between them. He did his work thor- 
oughly in spite of his thaste, and he 


smiled grimly when he had finished. 


Some one was coming through the gar- 


den—some one who entered the wait- 
ing automobile, and Alberto slid out 
from behind his shelter and ran toward 
the house. As he knocked he heard 
the ‘“‘chut which told him that 
Santessa and his victim were on their 
way. 


chut” 


Martin came to the door in his night- 
shirt and a pair of trousers. 

“Who is it?” he asked roughly. “What 
do you want?” 

“Senor,” Alberto began. 
Come in.” 

“Thahks, Senor Martin, but there is 
no time.” 

“Time,” 


“Oh, it’s you, Guilles. 


cried the superintendent. 


“What do you mean?” 


“As I came up the 
them es 
“Who?” 


“Santessa——” 


road I passed 
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“Well, I suppose the scoundrel has a 
right to ride around at night if he wants 
to, damn him!” 

‘But, Senor, he was alone.” 

“No?” 

“It was a woman. Senor, your daugh- 
ter——” 

Martin 
face. 


struck him savagely in the 
“You lie, you dog!” he shout- 
ed. 
Guilles wiped the bruised spot 
handkerchief. 
“That is an insult,” he 
calmly. 


with his coarse 
said, 
“You are her father- 

I forgive you. 


Buenos 

“Wait a minute, Guilles,” said 
the superintendent, who 
that the man was telling the 
truth. “Curse it, man, I’m sor- 
ry I hit you. 
a 

He was gone but a minute or 
two and when he returned he 
was dressed from head to toe. 


Saw 


Stay here while 


The butt of a revolver protrud- 
ed from his belt. 


“Is there—any chance?” he 
asked. “They must have gone 
ten miles by this time. Will 
you go?” 

“Si, senor.” 

Three minutes later Martin's 
two best horses swung into the 
road which ran 
grove. 

“And God help him if we 
catch him,” said the 


through the 


superin- 
tendent between his clenched teeth. 

The road from Manlios to the station 
is as straight as the crow flies, and it is 
a good road, free from ruts, and lumps 
and hollows. Lightning showed the two 
horsemen broad tire tracks in the 
shallow dust. Martin swore grimly as 
he looked upon them and prayed that 
his horse might not fail him. 

Five miles they rode, and then ten 
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Fifteen and the foam hung heavy on the 
horses’ necks, but their speed did not 
perceptibly slacken. Alberto wondered 
if he had done enough and the wonder- 
ing brought doubts. Eighteen miles 
and the lightning uncovered a black ob 
ject four hundred yards ahead in the 
road, 


On a Colorado Road 


Giovanni was so confident that he did 
not connect the thunder of hoofs with 
his own affairs and he was _ tinkering 
away at the machine when the men rode 
up. Then it was too late, for Martin’s 
heavy hand was on his throat. 

“Curse your dirty black heart,” he 
said. “I’ve got a good mind to fill you 
full of lead.” 


Lucy shrieked at the sound of her 
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father’s voice. Alberto’s arms 
her as she fainted. 

Martin shook the handsome Mexican 
until his arm was tired. 

“Now,” he said, “git, and if I ever 
see your cursed face again I'll kill you 
—understand?” With a sudden quick 
move he hurled the frightened wretch 
into the quagmire by the side of the 
road and turned to his daughter, who 
sat trembling on the seat of The Devil's 
Own. 

“You see what you've done, don’t 
you?” he cried. “You might have made 
a pretty fool of yourself. And it’s ow- 
ing to this young man that you didn’t. 
By my grandmother’s bones, I feel like 
admitting him to the family.” 

Which, by the way, he eventually did. 


caught 


Limbering Up Chain Links 

More than almost any other part of a 
vehicle do the driving chains demand 
sufficient and intelligent lubrication. 
There is only one way to do this,and that 
is thoroughly or not at all. First clean 
them with kerosene, making sure that 
each link of the chain is revolving free- 
ly on its rivet. Then place the chain, 
rolled up, into a shailow pan and put 
over it several lumps of good Russian 
tallow, which has previously been re- 
fined. The refining may be done by put- 
ting the tallow into a bucket of hot 
water and keeping it well stirred. All 
foreign matter will be precipitated, and, 
upon cooling, a cake of pure grease will 
be left on the top of the water. The 
pan containing the chain and the tallow 
should then be put on the top of a stove 
which is only moderately heated. The 
chain will become slightly warmed—not 
sufficient to alter its temper by soften- 
ing, but enough to permit of the tallow 
being melted and finding its way into the 
intersections between the rollers and the 
rivets, where, obviously, it is required 
most. In order to prevent the accumu- 


lation of dust and dirt on the chain as 
much as possible, when the chain is re- 
moved from the tallow it should be hung 
up and all superfluous grease allowed to 
drain from it into the pan placed be- 
neath. There will, of course, remain a 
thin film of grease over the surface of 
the chain, but no more than is sufficient 
to protect it in wet weather, though 
even this film of grease will collect dust. 
Theoretically, the only efficient way of 
properly lubricating a chain is to have 
it encased in an oil-retaining gear case, 
practically this is not always success- 
ful. 
Past and Future 

Pity not the motoring “has been,” 

With his tales of glory won 
In the days when all his prospects 

Seemed caressed by Fortune’s sun; 
He is like a proud old soldier 

Who has stood the battle’s shock. 
I believe the aged “has been” 

Has the “will be” skinned a block. 


For motoring is full of “will bes,” 
Makers who tell what they will do 
When their patents are all developed 
And their plans are carried through. 
They have not made good, my breth- 
ren, 
They’re a visionary flock; 
Tell me think the 
been” 
Has the “will be” skinned a block? 


don't you “has 


Examine the Exhaust Couplings 


The couplings on the exhaust pipe 
should be carefully watched when a 


car is new. It will be found that they 
are apt to work loose at first owing to 
the expansion of the exhaust pipe when 
hot and its subsequent cooling. Oc- 
casionally tightening the couplings with 
a wrench will soon set them, after 
which they should require no further 
attention. 





Some Vibration, 


Causes and Cures 


By Preginald Vernam 


HEN the vibration of any run- 

ning machine is spoken of, the 
vibration meant is that of the frame of 
the machine; that is the portion of the 
machine by which it is normally attached 
to its surroundings of 


structure. 


supporting 


Although a machine or engine not at- 
tached to any foundation, or otherwise 
anchored, may show excessive vibration, 
the center of gravity of the whole of its 
portions, taken collectively, has no mo- 
tion at all. This is a fundamental fact 
which is expressed scientifically by say- 
ing that “changes of motion as a whole 
in a self-contained system are invaria- 
bly due to forces applied from without.” 

It follows in consequence of this prin- 
ciple, that if a running engine is freely 
suspended, its frame will by its motion 
compensate for the movements of the 
piston, so that the center of gravity of 
the whole engine has no change of mo- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the 
whole frame of the engine is moving at 
every moment in the opposite direction 
to that of the moving parts collectively 
with a velocity inversely proportional 
to the respective masses. 

A single cylinder engine may be taken 
as an elementary study in vibration. 
The moving parts in a single cylinder 
engine consist of the piston, connecting 
rod and crankshaft. Now the motion 
of the crankshaft is rotary, and a rotary 
motion can be balanced by rotary bal- 
ance weights which are arranged of such 
mass as to bring the center of gravity 
of the crankshaft and balance weights as 
a whole, exactly on the crank axis. 
They must be arranged Symmetrically 
for reasons given later. 

A crankshaft so equipped will, when 
running, be perfectly balanced, that is 


to say, its center of gravity is stationary, 
and its motion will not cause vibration 
in the engine frame. The piston has a 
straight line motion, which cannot be 
compensated for, or balanced by a ro- 
tating part. The piston oscillation 
causes a straight line vibration in the 
frame of the engine whose amplitude 
bears the same proportion to the piston 
stroke as the weight of the piston does 
to the weight of the remainder of the 
engine. 

The connecting rod may be regarded 
as partly rotational, and able to be bal- 
anced by a suitable increase to the bal- 
ance weights on the crank, and partly 
reciprocating, thus adding to the effec- 
tive weight of the piston and the ampli- 
It is 
thus seen that the definite cause of vibra- 


tude of the vibration it causes. 


tion in a single cylinder reciprocating 
engine is its piston motion, which pro- 
duces counterpart linear vibration in the 
frame. 

Besides this chief cause of vibration, 


there is in a single cylinder engine a 


second cause, which is under some cir- 
cumstances quite as marked. This is 
what may be most aptly termed “rota- 
tional recoil” of the impulses. 

If an explosion engine were quite 
freely suspended so that its frame could 
rotate about the shaft, as, for instance, 
by mounting the motor by its crank- 
shaft on lathe centers, every impulse 
which the flywheel received, increasing 
its velocity in the one direction, would 
impart to the frame of the motor a ro- 


When 


this free rotation is prevented by the 


tation in the opposite direction. 


attachment of the motor frame by elas- 
tic connection, such as when mounted 
on carriage springs each impulse is 


marked by the rotational velocity im- 
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parted to the motor, and which, as we 
have said, may be termed “rotational re- 
coil.” 

This is a fundamental form of vibra- 
tion which can only be got rid of in two 
known ways: the first is to employ a 
impulses overlap each other, and pro- 
large number of cylinders, so that the 
impulses overlap each other, and pro- 
duce an approximately constant back- 
ward twist of the frame of the engine, 
instead of an intermittent one. Another 
method is by means of two oppositely 
rotating flywheels of equal moments of 
inertia, so that when one flywheel re- 
ceives an impulse in one direction, the 
other receives an equal and opposite 
impulse in the other direction, and so 
there is no rotational recoil communi- 
cated to the motor frame. 

In considering how the vibration due 
to piston reciprocating can be best got 
rid of or “balanced,” it is necessary to 
understand the compound character of 
ordinary piston motion, and of the vibra- 
tion which it produces. At first sight 
it is quite simple; the motion of the pis- 
ton is a direct up and down motion giv- 
ing an oscillating vibration of the frame, 
but when studied more closely it is 
found to consist of a main or funda- 
mental vibration, having the same pe- 
riod as the reciprocation of the piston, 
and a secondary or “octave” vibration, 
which is twice as rapid, and is due to 
the irregularity of the displacements of 
the piston owing to the angularity of 
the connecting rod. 

In multi-cylinder engines, the vibra- 
tion due to the reciprocation of the pis- 
tons can be got rid of with more or less 
completeness. The most perfect in this 
respect are the eight cylinder, six cyl- 
inder and the two cylinders facing one 
another. The four cylinder gets rid of 
the fundamental vibration due to the 
piston reciprocation, but the octave vi- 
bration referred to above is accentuated 


in the four cylinder arrangement. (I 
refer here to the customary arrange- 
ments as used in the four cylinder cars 
of the present day with all cranks at 
180 degrees.) The extent to which this 
vibration exists in such as to render the 
four cylinder engine scarely better than 
the three cylinder engines, which is ad- 
mittedly a compromise. 

One point that has not been touched 
on is the vibration due to the rocking 
movement which manifests itself in a 
two cylinder engine with cylinders side 
by side and cranks at 180 degrees. This 
form of vibration may be regarded as 
that of two 
which 


single cylinder engines, 
neutralize each 


other if in the same plane, but owing to 


would nearly 
their cylinder axis being some distance 
apart, a rocking or oscillatory vibration 
is set up about an axis at right angles 
to the crankshaft and cylinder. 

This rocking moment is absent in the 
four cylinder and six cylinder engines, 
but exists to a certain extent in the 
three cylinder engine. It also exists to 
a slight extent in the two cylinder en- 
gine with the cylinders opposed, but 
here considerably less owing to it being 
possible to arrange the axes of the cyl- 
inders more nearly coincident. 

Impossible 

“Who was it said ‘cleanliness is next 
to godliness’?” 

“I don’t remember. But he wouldn’t 
have said it just that way if he had ever 
attempted to keep a runabout in run- 
ning about order.” 

“What would he 
case?” 

“Cleanliness is next to impossible.” 


have said in that 


The Limit 
“He seems to be very independent.” 
“Independent! Well, rather. Why, 
he’s more independent than a licensed 
automobile importer.” 





Waste of Horse Power 


By Jules Dupre 


HORSE 

of about 
terruptedly for an 
and 
in the 


which exerts a 
375 
hour on a 


pull 
unin- 
load 
mile 


pounds 


does a distance of one 


hour is working at the rate 
of one horse power. If for any reason 
(such, for example, as the weight not 
being sufficient or if the road be too 
slippery for his hoofs to adhere to the 
ground) he is unable to exert as much 
as 375 pounds pull when covering one 
mile per hour, he is thereby prevented 
from working at the rate of one horse 
power, says an English authority. 

The same applies to a motor car en- 
gine. In this case, even when the road 
is not slippery, there may occur a con- 
dition which does not appear with horse 
traction to the same extent, viz., that the 
tires fail to adhere to the ground, owing 
to the designer having placed insuffi- 
cient weight on the driving wheels. In 
such a case it might be impossible for 
the engine to exert the pull (or “push- 
off” in this case) of 375 pounds with- 
out skidding thus it 
would be impossible for it to work at 
the rate of one horse power. 

With under-powered motor cars this 
difficulty does not occur, but to develop 
10 H. P. on the rim of the road wheel 
while covering the ground at the rate 
of one mile per hour, the engine must 
exert a push on the 3,750 
This is, on touring cars of or- 


the wheels, and 


road of 
pounds. 
dinary weight, impossible, because the 
weight on the back wheels is invariably 
less than 3,750 pounds, while the adhe- 


sion with the road is only a fraction of 
the weight on the back wheels. 

As the speed rises, however, the push 
necessary for the development of, say 
10 H. P., goes down until we find that 
at ten miles per hour a push of 375 


pounds means 10 H. P. It is useful to 


the facts for various horse 


powers thus: 


tabulate 


When 
traveling at 
M. P. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


To de- 
velop 


Pounds 
required. 


This tabular method of stating the 
case makes very clear the fact that if the 
speed and power go up proportionately 
to one another the “push-off” exerted 
by the driving tire on the road surface 
remains the same, but until the speed of 
the car has had time to increase the 
“push-off” will need to be exceedingly 
great. Thus a 40 H. P. car, if it could 
start work with the activity of forty 
horses, would, while it was only moving 
at one mile an hour, exert no less a push 
than 40x375 pounds, equal to 15,700 
pounds. This tremendous push-off is 
rendered impossible by the fact that the 
wheels of a car weighing two thousand 
pounds only grip the ground strongly 
enough to exert about 750 pounds push. 
Beyond this point they skid. 

Enough has been said to show that a 
high powered motor car engine when 
the car is moving slowly cannot develop 
its full power unless the road wheels are 
capable of biting the ground sufficiently 
As a rule, 
only about six-tenths of the weight of 
the car is on the driving wheels, and 


hard to transmit the torque. 


of that only .625 is available for the bite 
or adhesion (owing to the average co- 
efficient of friction between rubber and 
So a 10 H. P. car 
weighing 2,000 pounds cannot exert its 
full ro H. P. when the car is starting, 


road being .625). 
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nor, indeed, till the car is traveling at 
five miles an hour. To enable it to do so 
it would be necessary to increase the ad- 
hesion between the road and the tires by 
some such means as putting a larger 
share than usual of weight on the back 
wheels. 

It has been proven in practice that 
once a 2,000 pound car is started it only 
requires (apart from the energy expend- 
ed on internal friction) a very small pull 
to keep it going at ten miles an hour 
on a good surface on the level, viz., 
something less than 3 per cent. of the 
weight (or, say, sixty pounds pull), which 
is well within the limit of adhesion of 
the wheels (750 pounds). 

All these considerations are chiefly of 
importance in two practical cases—(1) 
at the start of any car, and (2) in con- 
sidering how far it is useful to use much 
larger powers than 4o H. P. or 60 H. P. 
on cars weight 2,000 pounds. 

It appears that with the construction 
now fashionable the “forward” engine is 
undoubtedly disadvantageous for quick 
acceleration, however good it may be 
for the tires (by spreading the weight). 
Large powers are therefore not only 
useless for short journeys and town 
traveling (which is obvious from other 
points of view), but may also prove not 
to be the best design, even for racing, 
if the competitions are over short dis- 
tances measured from a standing start. 

At the Phoenix Park speed trials in 


Dublin all the cars having enough power 
at the start to exceed their achesion 


(calculated approximately as above) 
stood almost motionless for a few sec- 
onds after the signal to start had been 
given. They skidded their driving 
wheels and cut out a groove in the 
ground. One competitor alone seemed 
to appreciate this fact, and, in spite of 
the extra weight and windage, preferred 
to carry an additional man at the back 
“to keep the back wheels down,” as he 


termed it. 
an error of design of the car (from the 
rapid 
His designer had given him a powerful 


He was thereby correcting 


point of view of acceleration). 


engine, capable of great effort, and 
knew 


that he could not use half his power at 


doubtless from observation he 
starting, although at starting he wanted 
it all. 

It would be wrong to contend that on 
every car having the weight distributed 
as at present a 60 H. P. engine is use- 
less, but it is unquestionable that the 
output of such an engine is not available 
at starting, or; indeed, at any speed 
under thirty miles an hour, although the 
whole of it is more wanted at the start 
than at any other time. The objection 
to imitating railway practice and loading 
one pair of wheels excessively is very 
great because it imperils the safety of 
the rubber tires. The remedy which 
suggests itself is to imitate another rail- 
way method of using all the adhesion, 
viz., to drive all four whéels. 
is arrived at reluc- 
tantly because of the increased complica- 


This conclusion 
tion. Such a four-wheel driver would 
almost inevitably become a four-wheel 
“steerer” with differential gears in each 
axle as well as differential in the linkage 
of front and rear axles. 

Who shall say, however, that an elec- 
trical or pneumatic transmission will 
not combine the advantages of inde- 
pendent driving of the wheels with com- 
vlete control of the change of speed and 
ve the racer of the future? 

Dapple Gray 
I had a little pony, and 

His name was Dapple Gray; 
I loaned him to a lady, and 

She rode him far away! 

He balked upon the hill at last 

And wouldn’t turn about. 

“Dear me!” said she, “do you suppose 

His gasolene’s run out?” 





The City, the Suburbs, and the 


Country 


By ‘Robert Bruce, Clinton, N. ». 


ANY 
though residing in comfortable 

city homes, and surrounded by all the 
conveniences which the times afford, are 


successful business men, 


never entirely free from the desire for 
country life. After the fight has been 
won in the commercial world, and the 
conventionalities of crowded town life 
have become tiresome—as 
later they must—the real 


sooner ofr 
man comes 
more and more to the surface; and the 
desire to relax grows stronger. This is 
undoubtedlythe reason why so many are 
leaving the cities for the suburbs and 
the country; and while there are many 
who scoff and “poke fun” at the com- 
muters, “trolleyites” or “lonelyvilles,” as 
they are frequently named in derision. 
the migration in that direction continues 
unchecked. 

To those who can afford both city and 
country homes, the problem of right liv- 
ing has probably been solved already; 
but where only one domicile is possible, 
the best solution is usually a compro- 
mise on some suburban location where 
the freedom of the country and the con- 
veniences of the city are both reasonably 
near at hand. The growth of rapid tran- 
sit in the large cities, and trolley exten- 
sions in all parts of the country, have 
to a great degree made this possible. 
But it is the privately-owned automobile 
and motor boat that will finally solve 
the problem of how a busy man can 
manage to live five, ten or fifteen miles 
from his work. After close attention to 
business all day there is no rest in a 
ride on a stuffy steam train, or in stand- 
up and hold-on-the-stray travel in an 
electric car. But anybody will feel bet- 
ter after a run home either by automo- 
bile or motor boat, with lungs full of 
fresh air, and the head clear of “cob- 
webs,” 


all these things combining to 


produce that which goes a long way 
toward making life really worth living 
—a good appetite. 

The suburban travelers of to-day are 
slaves to time tables because necessity 
compels steam service to be conducted 
on present lines. Long trains hauled 
by high-powered engines are dispatched 
at irregular intervals. They stand in 
the station, after being made up, from 
ten to twenty minutes, while the passen- 
gers crowd the waiting rooms long be- 
fore the time of departure, and often 
elbow and hustle each other in the strife 
for seats. ‘This condition of affairs is 
a necessity in steam traction, because 
no other method of operation would be 
economical; yet this is not the kind of 
service best adapted for suburban travel. 
The time interval of train dispatching 
should approximate to, or be a portion 
of, the average time of transit, instead 
of being several times that period, as in 
a large proportion of the present steam 
suburban services, especially such as is 
given to the people of New York city. 
the 
line to be 20 miles long and to have a 


To illustrate: suppose suburban 


number of stations. The average dis- 
tance of travel would be, let us say, 10 
and at 30 miles per hour, ‘the 


time of transit pas- 


miles, 
average for each 
senger would be 20 minutes, with a 
maximum of 40 minutes. Suppose sin- 
gle cars to be run every 20 minutes, in- 
stead of a train of four cars every 80 
minutes. The former service would be 
far more satisfactory, even if the latter 
could run at the rate of 40 miles per 
hour, which would require, of course, 
more It is a well-known fact 
that the actual wear and tear in making 
a stop with the ordinary train often ex- 


ceeds in value the fares paid by the pas- 


power. 


sengers for whom the stops are made. 
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There is another thing to be thought 
of in subur>an traffic. Few people are 
such ardent travelers that they find 
pleasure in local transit as at present 
conducted. The smoke, cinders, noise 
and dust all combine to make 
travel anything but agreeable. 


such 


Now the maximum speed of which 
the average locomotive is capable has 
not been materially increased in a num- 
ber of years. The schedule time has 
been shortened principally by cutting 
down grades, straightening 
filling up ravines and replacing wooden 
structures by permanent ones of iron 
or stone. Also by the use of heavy 
rails, safer switches, improved methods 
of signaling, the interlocking- switch, 
abolition of grade crossings; in short, 
by improvements in detail and manage- 
ment, which permit a higher speed on a 
more extended section of road because 
of greater safety and the greater degree 
of confidence inspired in the engine 
But while the average locomo- 


curves, 


driver. 
tive speed has experienced compara- 


tively little advance, new mechanisms— 


chief among them the automobile— 
have come into being and have been 
brought a long way toward perfection. 
Highway improvement, tco, has been 
doing for thousands of miles of common 
road what engineering skill and large 
surhs of money have been doing with 
the roadbed on which heavy trains run. 
Increased speed has been made possible 
with both. 

The influence of this increased speed 
merits special attention. The objec- 
tions raised to it in surface traffic, and 
especially in the residential portions of 
towns and smaller cities, have certainly 
proven of little weight. Municipal reg- 
ulations often limit the maximum speed 
of locomotives, trolley cars and automo- 
biles; but it is safe to say that there is 
not a single instance in which this limit 


is not exceeded. When the streets are 


of sufficient width, and the people un- 
derstand that high speed will be main- 
tained, they soon adopt the policy of 
wisdom and keep out of the way of 
motor cars as they do out of the way of 
the trolleys; and the residents find their 
objections effectually smoothed as soon 
as they begin to enjoy the advantages 
of rapid transit. High speed in not 
overcrowded streets is, after all, a mat- 
ter of education; and with reasonable 
oversight by authorities, the 
progress of this education is very rapid. 


sensible 


Travel by ample-powdered individual 
cars is exhilarating rather than fatigu- 
ing; hence suburban life and travel will 
become more acceptable as these means 
come into common use. With 
the motor car, too, the troubles due to 
coal combustion would entirely disap- 
pear. 

Before many more years have passed, 


more 


the ultimate economy of individual cars 
will be demonstrated on a large scale; 
already some far-reaching facts have 
been brought to light. Because it could 
not afford a regular street car system, 
a small German city has set about to es- 
tablish an automobile emnibus line for 
the purpose of connecting the suburban 
residence districts with the city proper. 
The lesson is obvious. If a city which 
cannot afford street cars adopts the au- 
tomobile idea to secure local transit 
service, there ought to be a considerable 
saving in many other localities, if the 
present routes were replaced by motor 
ca’ lines. The automobile street car 
service comprises rolling stock mainly, 
while the rolling stock of a street car 
railway system is only one of several 
items of equipment and maintenance. 
Why should not the automobile service 
be cheaper, especially in districts where 
the traffic is not too much congested, 
and where quick running between more 
or less distant points is an important 
consideration? 





THE CITY, THE 


ADDING 

Real estate dealers in the Northwest 
(particularly) use automobiles for the 
purpose of showing prospective buyers 


the farm lands which they have for sale. 


In several communities the motor car 
has been tried successfully in rural mail 
delivery. Suburban transit service, 
country service and rural mail service 
are fields to which the automobile idea 
Probably the 


one thing that most hinders its 


is eminently adaptable. 
more 
rapid adoption in these directions is the 
fact that American manufacturers have 
not given the attention to special vehi- 
cles for these purposes that the possi- 
bilities of their future use warrant. 


Some mathematical 


might 
easily deduce some formula which would 


genius 


express the value of land in any locality 
in terms where the distance in time from 
some important center would enter as a 
principal factor. For all practical pur- 


poses, other things being equal, two 
residential centers equi-distant in time 
from such a center are of equal value. 


One may be ten miles away and reached 


SUBURBS, AND 


SOME NEZDED 


THE COUNTRY 


HORSE-POWER 

by steam train in twenty minutes, and 
the other three miles away and reached 
by electric car in the same time, the in- 
tervals between cars and betwen trains 
being the same. Superior to both would 
be a motor car service between homes 
offices or 
time, 


and 
that eliminate 
the wait and the walk at either end. 


factories taking double 
because it would 

If the locality be such as to allow of 
expansion in all directions, then it fol- 
lows that the available area of given 
value determined by a time limit would 
the 
transportation 


increase at least as the square of 
scheduled speed of the 
system used; and not only is the area of 
valuable property thus increased, but 
the value of that near the center is fur- 
ther augmented, so that the gross in- 
crease of taxable property may be in 
even a greater ratio. Suppose, on the 
other hand, that a town is growing up, 
and that its inhabitants wish to live in 
a less crowded condition than those in 
less fortunate towns, to which end they 


adopt a system which permits of a ma- 
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terial increase in running speeds gener- 
ally. Then, with any increase in this 
speed of transit, there can be an increase 
in the settlement of the accessible dis- 
tricts, making comfortable homes pos- 
sible to those once denied them, and 
bringing into use lands hitherto unpro- 
ductive because inaccessible. There is 
no doubt of the permanence, in some 
form or other, of this application. Its 
future will solve the problem of inter- 
mural rapid transit. 

Out-of-door living is being advocated 
by specialists for almost every ailment 
of the human system, but particularly 
for those of lungs and nerves. All the 
world wonders how Americans can live 
the pace they do, and why more real 
enjoyment is not mingled in the pursuit 
of the “almighty dollar.” The growth 
of the country club idea, which increased 
with the introduction of golf, caused 
many to slacken their pace, and this ac- 
complished much good. These clubs 
at first were used principally by those 
who had a reasonable amount of leisure 
private since the 
grounds were not located with regard 
to railway and trolley facilities. As 
they required, from necessity, a large 
area, the first cost of the land was the 
important consideration. Now, 
however, the use of the automobile by 


and conveyances, 


most 


devotees of this game makes possible 
the saving of much time, and has already 
become the accepted mode of travel to 
these “play grounds of the grown ups.” 

The ideal country club is in itself a 
sort of summer colony. The club buys 
the land and erects a clubhouse some- 
where within fifteen or twenty miles 
from the city. Many married members 
erect summer homes, or bungalows, 
just bordering the links; perhaps near 
enough to the club house to get their 
meals there in case they do not want 
to cope with the omnipresent “servant 
question.” The gentlemen go to and 


come from their work in their motor 
vehicles, while the wives and children 
enjoy fresh air and revel in “all the com- 
forts of home.” Why anyone will go 
to a summer hotel, with its stuffy rooms 
and conventionalities, when the other 
mode is equally within their means, re- 
mains a mystery. To those reared in 
cities, the growing of anything—with 
its accompanying interesting work and 
the joy of expectation—be it flow- 
ers or fruit, produce or poultry, is 
a closed book. Nor do the people at the 
leading summer resorts really see much 
of the country; instead they take their 
city social life along as much as they 
can. 

Of course, there are various classes 
that will always be obliged to remain in 
cities the year through; but it is no 
doubt true that should the migration 
back to the country continue in the same 
proportion for the next ten years, our 
dictionary definition of a “city” will be 
“a collection of buildings where business 
is carried on.” Those near navigable 
rivers and lakes may prefer the auto 
boat for their conveyance; and its popu- 


larity even at this early date is sufficient 


proof that it meets these requirements. 
Many are ordering for this season spe- 
cial motors that can be used either in 
car or boat. Removing a few bolts and 
lifting the motor by a small tackle and 
pulleys, it requires but a few minutes 
to completely change about your mode 
of travel. 

All this is bringing the country closer 
to the city. 
of highways on a vast scale, the beau- 
tifying of suburbs, and the uplifting of 
the country; to say nothing about a new 
plane of health for all America. The 
practical and accepted motor powers are 
coming all the while into closer gear 
with things of life; they are making for 
themselves large and important places 
in the nation’s prosperity and well-be- 


It means the improvement 





WON AND LOST 


ing. We care less for the steam 
locomotive than we did twenty or thirty 
years ago, but we see its limitations by 
the help of subsequent developments. 
Science and business enterprise have set 
themselves to the task of perfecting the 
motor car for the better all-around ser- 
vice it is capable of rendering to hu- 
manity—in their work and in their rec- 
reations—at the same time making the 
steam locomotive more indispensable 
than ever before in its particular sphere. 


Won and Lost 
Oh, she was the belle of her toney set, 
a winsome and ravishing young bru- 
nette, with a pair of eyes that could 
read your thoughts and tie your af- 
fections all into knots. There wasn’t 
a fellow on Big Bug Street but had 
laid his heart at her shapely feet, and 
she kept them guessing, those hearts 
a-thump, which way the kitten would 
some day jump. But one there was, 
he a scheming chap, and he set for his 
game an enticing trap in the shape 
of motor, that 
skimmed o’er the ground by explosive 


a rig sans horse 
force, and his rivals were wallowing 
in dismay when they saw the couple 
one balmy day rush forth like a streak 
for a country ride, on her face a pic- 
ture of new-born pride, and his rivals 
muttered in worst of moods: “Our 
name is Dennis! He’s the 
goods!” 


got 
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And on o’er country roads they went 


In high-grade rapture spinning, 
Both in a dream of sweet content 
Spasmodically grinning. 


They talked of this and they talked of 
that, she through her bonnet, he 
through his hat, he whispered lies of 
the genus white, she swallowed them 
in her new delight. Upon the wheel 
her hand he placed to guide the car, 
and round her waist his arm like a 
noiseless serpent crawled and closer 
to him her form he hauled. He 
breathed in her ears the usual words 
that lovers toss to the dickey birds, 
and she responded in tones so sweet 
each sugared sentence seemed good 
to eat. He’d won the prize, and his 
soul was filled with joy till the foam 
o'er the edges spilled, and she was 
happy to think she’d caught a hand- 
some fellow who owned an aut.; and 
the jaybirds chattered and rustic cows 
bawled hoarse hooraws to their fresh- 
sealed vows. 


And on they sped of their sense bereft, 
So tightly did Cupid bind ’em, 

That ere they knew it the town was left 
Some seventeen miles behind ’em. 


Then the clouds came up and the rain 
came down and sprinkled its tears on 
her new spring gown, then changed 
from a drizzle to falling flood, and the 
road was a channel of slush and mud, 
and the auto stopped in rebellious 

mood—like a balky mule in the road- 

way stood. And there they sat in 
that worst of storms with no umbrella 
to shield their forms, and they got as 
soaked on their auto perch as a new 
convert in the Baptist Church, and 
their love was chilled by the rainy 
slush till it grew impassive as cold 
fried mush. “Twas full two miles to 
a railway town, and with scowling 


features he helped her down and off 
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they trudged through the muddy lane 
in the pitiless pour of the blawsted 
rain, her eyes all chafed with the tears 
she shed, his lips calcined with the 
things he said, and they learned at 
the station with souls aghast that the 
last dummed train for the day had 
passed. 


And his rivals chattered with merry lip, 
And approached her with new en- 
deavor, 
For the language used on that soggy 
trip 
Queered him with her forever! 


Stopping Clutch Commotion 

Cases of trouble with the clutch and 
the first speed gearing are not always 
easily located. Every clutch is provided 
—or should be 
cating the boss where it revolves on the 
shaft when withdrawn from engagement 
with its opposite half, which is very fre- 
quently the flywheel of the motor. Ab- 
sence of proper and sufficient lubrica- 
tion causes the moving portion of the 
clutch to revolve rapidly, and, in fact, to 
transmit power when it should not— 
that is, when the clutch is out of action 
and the gear is still running. The result 
of this driving by the clutch when it is 
disengaged is that one member of the 
change-speed gear 
higher rate of speed than the opposite 
member with which it has to engage. 
Now in order to ensure the minimum 
of ease when changing speeds, the gear 
wheels should approximately be run- 
ning at an even speed, otherwise a harsh 
grating sound follows, the result of 
which is that the edges of the gear 
wheels become severely chipped, and are 
generally reduced to a bad condition. If 
even slight attention is given to the 
proper lubrication of the clutch, all such 
difficulties will disappear, and no further 
trouble will be experienced in changing 


with means of lubri- 


is revolving at a 


In addition the 
shrieking and grinding which previously 


down to the low gear. 


accompanied such changing down will 
cease to exist. 


Killing Off Rattling 


To the careful the 
est suspicion of a rattle about his car is 


driver faint- 
sufficient cause for immediate attention 
and remedying. No well made, proper- 
ly cared for, car should ever rattle, and 
this is a rule which has no exception. 
One of the most common 
rattling of a car is loose connections on 


causes for 


the various rods leading to such parts 
as the sparking advance, throttle valve, 
etc. Such joints are frequently made 
by simply bending round the end of the 
rod, passing it through the eye of the 
lever—or the part which it is intended 
to actuate—then putting a washer over, 
and fastening by means of a split pin. 
Needless to say, this is more or less 
a rough job, and is*bound to lead to 
a lot of rattling sooner or later. This 
may be overcome, however, by placing 
between the 
steel washer and the bent portion of 


an india-rubber washer 


the rod, which keeps the joint up a 
little tighter, while at the same time it 
gives free movement and prevents rat- 
tling. The same remedy 
course, be applied to any other parts 
or joints where it is possible to intro- 
duce a rubber buffer or washer without 
displacing any vital port'on of the m 
anism. 


could, ot 


Mary Up To Date 


Mary~had an automobile 
Propelled by gasolene, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
She rode in that machine. 

The car it struck a rail one day, 
And from its course deflected— 

Doctor savs that Mary’s doin’ 
As well as could be expected. 





Principles 


of Carburation 


By Charles L- Corson 


Sy the old surface type of carbureter 

the supply of gas and air admitted 
to the combustion chamber con- 
stantly being varied by hand, depending 
on the fluctuating work of the engine, 
the temperature of the air and the 
amount of moisture it 
With the total this 
type, and the substitution several years 


was 


contained, etc. 


abandonment of 
atomizers and 


ago of “mixing valves,” 


similar devices, most of them using 
some form of float feed, practices varied. 
Most makers aimed at producing a de- 
vice that did not have to be varied con- 
stantly; they set it so as to strike an 
average, and managed to obtain pretty 
fair results. Others, however, preferred 
to provide a means of increasing or de- 
creasing the air or gas, even at the risk 
of the device falling into incompetent 
hands and going wrong’ 

About a 


Krebs carbureter made its 


couple of years ago the 
appearance 
in France, and since then many “auto- 
matic” or “compensating” carbureters 
have been brought out. They aim to 
perform automatically the task of de- 
livering a perfect mixture, usually by 
providing an auxiliary air inlet, to aid 
the regular one when it is unequal to 
the task imposed upon it, and a very 
considerable amount of success has at- 
tended their use. 

What are the principal components of 
the modern carbureter? A vessel into 
which the gasolene is drawn by the suc- 
tion of the motor, and subsequently 
volatilized and mixed with air, which, 
combined in suitable proportions with 
the gasolene, form the explosive mix- 


ture. How, then, is the correct propor- 


tion of vapor and air to be arrived at— 


1. e., how is perfect carburation ob- 
tained? To commence with, the air in- 


let is made of larger diameter, while the 


gasolene spray is of considerably smaller 
proportions. 

When the motor commences to in- 
duce the charge of air, this air is bound 
to draw with it a certain proportion of 
gasolene vapor. It, therefore, becomes 
necessary to increase the area of the air 
passage in ratio to the demands of the 
engine, otherwise the induction would 
be literally throttled and the motor, 
taking in an insufficient charge for its 
requirements, would 
maximum power, and would, in fact, be- 


not develop its 


come an “anzmic engine.” 
It follows, therefore, that the speed 
of the air 


will. de- 


crease in proportion to the speed of the 


in the carbureter 
engine. As already mentioned, this cur- 
rent of air will absorb a certain quantity 
of gasolene vapor. Let us, for argu- 
ment’s sake, imagine for the moment 
What 
happens if we increase the speed of the 
motor? It is a well known fact that car- 
buration must perforce change, and that 


that we have perfect carburation. 


it will be necessary by means of some 
device to introduce an additional quan- 
tity of air to insure perfect results. 
Practice has taught this. 

As the motor increases its speed and 
its suction the pulsations become more 
intense, and it draws in more rapidly 
the bulk of air situated at the moment 
the 
more rarefied ; its molecules tend to di- 


above valve, the volume becomes 
late in the same manner as smoke rising 
from a chimney is affected by the action 
of the wind; its density decreases. This 
is what is meant when it is said that the 
suction (French, depression) increases. 
But the gasolene, which by reason of the 
increased suction has flowed in a greater 
proportion, owing to its being a liquid 
and incapable of compression or expan- 


sion, has retained its density. You have 
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consequently too rich a mixture. This 
is one reason why, if you again desire 
to establish perfect carburation, it is 
necessary to introduce an additional 
quantity of air. This is not, however, 
the only reason, for there is a second 
one, probably of greater importance. 
This concerns the inertia of the jet of 
liquid. 

The gasolene motor draws in_ its 
charge intermittently. Suction is only 
one of the four periods which form the 
complete cycle. After the first period 
the induction valve closes abruptly, in- 
stantly arresting the air current, which 
impinges against the obstacle barring its 
progress without further affecting the 
working of the motor. But will the gas- 
olene cease flowing as abruptly? The 
answer is obviously in the negative. In 
consequence of its inertia the spray, 
which his already attained a certain ve- 
locity, and which enters by a different 
channel from that of the air, while dif- 
fering from the latter in not being closed 
absolutely by a valve, will continue to 
flow for a period before gradually stop- 
ping for the static reasons given. 

We therefore have in each pulsation 
an excess of gasolene which must be 
corrected by additional air. The air 
must be augmented as the speed of the 
motor increases, since the inertia of the 
jet will be increased by reason of this 
extra speed. For precisely the same 
reasons, if the speed of the motor is de- 
creased, it will be necessary to gradually 
close the auxiliary air inlet until it is 
closed entirely. It will even be neces- 
sary to ge beyond this when the motor 
is running at very low speeds, for a third 
reason, as follows: Since the gasolene 
is situated at the bottom of a small jet, 
comparatively shallow, yet of appreci- 
able depth, it results that the current of 
air must be of sufficient velocity to pro- 
duce the necessary suction for raising 
the gasolene to the required height. 


If it is desired to drive the motor very 
slowly it will be imperative, for the rea- 
sons given above, to diminish, and even- 
tually to entirely close, the auxiliary air 
supply in order to maintain the carbura- 
tion in working proportions. But a time 
will come eventually when the sectional 
air passage, which has already been re- 
duced to its minimum, will still be too 
large to produce sufficient suction to 
raise the gasolene; and then, the motor 
drawing in nothing but air, the required 
explosion will not take place. It will 
therefore be imperative, in order to pre- 
vent the motor from stopping, to in- 
crease its speed so as to augment the 
velocity of the air current, unless an- 
other means be available, which may be 
automatic or controlled by the driver, 
by which the area of the air passage 
can be reduced for the purpose of in- 
ducing greater suction on the jet. 

From the forgoing elementary re- 
marks, which’ I have endeavored to 
make clear as possible, it will be readily 
seen that perfect carburation—that is to 
say, the proper dispensation of the ex- 
plosive mixture—is entirely dependent 
on the suction produced in the carburet- 
er. If, therefore, it be possible to pro- 
duce a constant unit of suction, the sup- 
ply of mixture will be constant and the 
carburation will consequently always be 
perfect. 

Not That Way Really 

“T say, is this here the novel you ad- 
vised me to read?” said the motor man 
of-an electric cab to the librarian. 

“Yes,” replied the librarian. “That’s 
the one.” 


“Well,” said the electric one, “you 
can just take it back. 
people in the first four chapters who 
hired cabs, and each of ‘em when he 
got out ‘flung his purse to the driver.’ 
Now, when I want that sort of literature 
I'll go to Jules Verne and get it pure!” 


There's nine 








Some Selected Trouble Preventers 


By James E. English 


OT infrequently when a_ gear 
change has been made from a 

lower to a higher speed it will be found 
that the engine commences to thump 
heavily. This because the 
change has been made before the speed 


happens 


of the car or the resistance warranted 
it. The thumping can be instantly 
stopped by lightly touching the clutch 
pedal, so that a little slip takes place, 
whereupon the engine quickly picks up 
and the thumping ceases. 

After returning from a run and put- 
ting up the car, a little kerosene should 
be injected into each cylinder of the en- 
gine and the crank shait revolved half 
a dozen times or so. This frees the pis- 
ton rings from any oil which might 
glue them up when left for a day or two, 


and greatly facilitates the starting of 


the engine when the car is next taken 
out. 

When a leak in the gasolene tank or 
its connections is discovered at night 
the lamps should be put out at once 
and care taken that none is brought 
near the car. If it is impossible to rec- 
tify the leak without light and no elec- 
tric lamp or torch is available, the acety- 
lene lamp may be lighted and placed 
When 


the leak is stopped the escaped gaso- 


at least four yards from the car. 


lene should be wiped away, and a few 
minutes spent in waiting for what is 
left to evaporate before attempting to 
licht the lamps. 

Owners who make a practice of car- 
rying a spare set of fully charged stor- 
age batteries should give these an oc- 
casional turn and turn about with those 
in regular use. Such a practice im- 
proves the accumulators, prevents them 
from sulphating up, and renders them 
easier and more economical to recharge. 


If the valve cap of a tire is lost at 


any time a piece of rubber, leather, or 
rag should immediately be put over the 
orifice and secured with an elastic band 
or piece of string around the stem, since 
if any dust should get into the valve 
the latter is almost certain to leak. It 
is always a good plan to give one or 
two strokes of the pump before screw- 
ing it to the valve, so that any dirt or 
dust which has lodged in the tube or 
nozzle is blown out and not forced into 
the valve. 

A very good guide to tire inflation 
when there is reason to doubt the ac- 
curacy of the the 
pump or when the driver does not know 


pressure gauge on 
what pressure is suitable for a particu- 
lar car, is to take two of the spokes, 
one in each hand, and stoutly shake the 
car, noticing whether the wheel moves 
to and from the operator while the part 
of the tire on the ground remains sta- 
tionary. If any of this side roll is ap- 
parent the tire is not sufficiently in- 
flated. 

When tightening butts on to bolts 
which hold any cast portion of the mo- 
tor in position great care should be tak- 
en, if there be more than one bolt hold- 
ing the cast portions together, that the 
nuts are screwed equally. Each nut 
should be screwed down a little in turn, 
and not one tightened and then the oth- 
er. It is also well to remember that 
most parts of the engine expand as 
soon as they heat, and that it is quite 
unnecessary to screw down every nut 
with a two-foot wrench. 

Electric connections should always 
be kept as clean as possible, and where 
not otherwise protected should be cov- 
ered by wrapping them with rubber 
tape, as supplied by any electrician. 
fully charged, 
This will soon 


Accumulators, when 
will register 4.6 volts. 
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drop to 4.4 volts, which is their normal 


capacity. They should never be run be- 
low 3.8 volts, or the plates are liable 
to become damaged by buckling. Al- 
ways test with a volt-meter. 

Tow and tallow make an excellent 
packing for the stuffing boxes of wa- 
ter pumps. 

A good temporary repair to leaking 
water pipes or radiators is made by cov- 
ering the pipe around the fracture or 
joint with white lead, and binding with 
tape. The tape should be well smeared 
with the lead as it is wound around the 
pipe, the edges of the bandage being 
well leaded. When dry this makes 
quite a good repair, and one which we 
have known to last for a considerable 
time. 

A greasy clutch leather should be 
well dressed with powdered chalk or 
Fuller's earth. Either substance soaks 
up the oil and admits of a good grip 
being obtained. Resin on a clutch only 
causes it to grip fiercely, and eventual- 
ly ruins the leather. The best leather 
dressing is collan or castor oil. 

In changing speeds it is not neces- 
sary to go to the limit when you depress 
the clutch pedal to reduce speed from 
high to low; in fact, it will generally 
be found that a tap, just to release the 
strain on the gear wheels, is all that is 
required. 

In a perfectly new car watch the nuts 
on the bolts that hold the back sprock- 
ets on to the wheels. These are liable 
to work loose, and should at once be 
tightened up. 

Never leave a car with the engine 
running with only the hand-brake on 
(disengaging the clutch), the gear being 
in. A great many accidents have oc- 
curred in this way. Be carefui not to 
leave a car with the clutch out when it 
is being washed, as the effect of water 
upon the leather of the clutch is detri- 
mental. 


Always turn off the gasolene tap 
when the car is stopped, even if for a 
short time. flood, and 


consequently there may be some diffi- 


Carbureters 


culty in re-starting the engine. 

Grease alone is not always sufficient 
in a gear-box; heavy oil must be mixed 
with it, bringing the whole to the con- 
sistency of molasses. 

The question of lubrication of a new 
engine is very important. Be careful 
to set the lubricators to drip twice as 
fast as you would after the car has had 
some eight or ten months’ running. 

Never pour gasolene into a fuel tank 
without doing so through a strainer; it 
may be done a hundred times without 
any harm resulting, but on the hundred 
and first cccasion the carbureter may 
get choked, and if this takes place at 
night, the experience may be instruc- 
tive, but it will certainly not be amus- 
ing. 

if the wheels of the timing gear of a 
car are not marked, mark them before 
taking them down, or there may be 
trouble about replacing them correct- 
ly. The exhaust valve should com- 
mence to open just before the end of 
the firing stroke, and should close ex- 
actly when the piston is at the top, 
previous to the suction stroke. 

Always keep the hand-brake well ad- 
justed, so that it may readily stop the 
car in an emergency. A foot-brake may 
fail, or a chain may come off, and the 
hand-brake then is the only thing left 
you, hence the importance of keeping 
it in perfect working order. 


Why Fuel Consumption Increases 

Not infrequently it is found that for 
no apparent reason the consumption of 
gasolene increases far beyond the work 
performed by the motor warrants. One, 
and perhaps the most common, cause 
for this is the heating of the carbureter 


to a much higher degree than is neces- 








OIL AS 


BUDAPEST POSTMAN EQUIPPED 


sary. The immediate result of doing 
this is that independently of the suction 
by the motor, a comparatively large 
quantity of gasolene is drawn through 
This 


added to the subsequent charge of gas- 


the jet in the form of pure vapor. 


olene drawn though the jet by the suc- 
tion of the engine makes up the large 
The 


course, 


quantity of fuel used. resultant 


cylinder charge is, of much 
richer than is necessary or good for the 


engine, with the very natural result that 


sooty order. 


valves and plugs are in 
This, of course, cannot happen in those 
engines which have their valves and 
plugs so placed as to be automatically 
cleaned by the exhaust gases, one 
charge sweeping before it the soot de- 
posited by the previous charge, or in 
those engines where the plugs, or, per- 
haps, the valves alone, are so placed as 
to prevent the accumulation of carbon 
deposit. Mention of this is made or 


else people might wonder why their 


valves and not their plugs become dirty, 


or vise versa. Having given a probable 


WITH 


A COMPRESSION AID 


MOTOR CYCLE COLLECTING MAIL 


cause of trouble, it may be as well to 
suggest a remedy which, to many, will 
be perfectly obvious, and that is to cut 
off the hot air or water, as the case may 
be, from the heating chamber by means 
ofa simple tap. It is only when running 
through very cold air, or when the at- 
mosphere is extremely humid, that the 
heating chamber is 


actually required, 


yet On many engines no provision is 


made for cutting off the source of heat, 
hence the increased gasolene consump- 
tion. 


Oil as a Compression Aid 

Many who have suffered from their 
ignorance are not aware of the intimate 
relationship existing between those two 
prime essentials of a perfect working 
motor—lubrication and compression. 
When an engine is being properly lubri- 
cated there is a film of oil between the 
piston, piston rings and cylinder wall 
which makes the joint sufficiently tight 
to prevent escape of mixture to the un- 
der side of the piston, and so serves to 
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maintain compression. If this film is 
absent or incontinuous there will be 
loss of compression, and since the oil 
is being continuously used up, it must 
be replaced at the same rate at which it 
is consumed. 
Safety in Lamps Secured 

In Great Britain an invention which, 
it is claimed, gives absolute safety to 
lamps is being applied to practical uses. 
The device consists of a circular metal 
box, the size varying according to the 
candle power required. In the box is 
a deposit of salt, over which is a layer 
of cotton waste specially prepared. Run- 
ning through the cotton packing is an 
asbestos wick, woven by hand, and 
which is practically indestructible, and 
requires only occasional attention. By 
immersing the box in kerosene the cot- 
ton waste absorbs the requisite quan- 
through 
small lateral interstices. That accom- 
plished and the metal being dried ex- 
ternally, the application of a light to 


tity of oil in a few minutes 


the asbestos wick produces a bright, 
steady white light, the candle 
being in proportion to the size of the 


power 


box, the consumption of oil being less 
and, accordingly, the cost being corre- 
spondingly, cheaper than if the light 
were obtained from an ordinary lamp. 

Moreover, it is claimed absolute safe- 
ty is assured, The asbestine lamp may 
be inverted, may exhaust itself, may be 
thrown down or whirled about, but 
there is no danger, as there is no free 
oil or oil gas that can be ignited, and 
consequently there can be no fire or 
explosion. The patent is said to be ap- 
plicable to every species of lamp from 
the modest night light necessary in the 
nursery through the entire gamut of 
domestic illumination, to the drawing 
room lamp. In ihe industrial world it 
could be utilized in every direction, es- 
pecially where a bright, steady light is 
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essential such as motor car headlights. 
The Great Northern and several Scot- 
tish and Irish railways are engaged in 
testing the capabilities of the new nroc- 
ess with a view to its adoption in rail- 
way work, Every description of lamp, 
including of course, the motor lamp, 
can be fitted with the asbestos patent, 
and oil of any flash point can. be used 
with perfect safety and with the addi- 
tional advantage of considerable econ- 
omy. The problem of the safety lamp 
for motor car as well as other purposes 
would appear to have been solved by 
this British invention. 


The Man and the Money He Owed 

Once upon a time an automobile man- 
ufacturer who was tottering on the 
brink of failure allowed his bills for ma- 
terial, parts, etc., to remain long unpaid. 
His creditors held a meeting and ap- 
pointed one of their number a commit- 
tee to investigate his affairs and report. 
The committee reported, ‘in language 
more forcible than elegant, that the 
manufacturer had “gone up.” 

Thereupon the committee was in- 
structed to notify him to immediately 
‘come down” with the cash, which the 
ex-manufacturer absolutely failed to do. 

Moral—What goes up does not al- 
wavs come down. 

Out For An Endorsement 

“The fine will be $10 and costs,” an- 
nounced the magistrate. 

“I am willing to make it a hundred, 
judge, if you'll have it entered in the 
printed record that I was going thirty 
miles an hour in my $247 steamolene 
carriage.” 

A Wish 
Oh what an easy life *t vould be, 
How beautiful the mode, 
Could we go coasting up 
The straight and narrow road. 


Perfection at Last 
By T. BR. V. 


ERE are twenty specifications an 

Englishman has compiled which 

he says, if observed, will produce the 
“ideal” automobile. 

The following are the specifications of 
an Englishman for the ideal automo- 
bile : 

1. A silent one. 

2. No balls. 

3. Wheelbase of 8 feet for 12 H. P. 
four cylinder. 

4. A perfectly controlled engine— 
that is, one by which one is practically 
unable to make it race by 
ment. 


fair treat- 


5. An automatic carbureter with an 
auxiliary automatic air supply to stop 


the engine snorting and puffing in try- 
ing to obtain the right mixture. 


6. Narrowed 


wheelbase in front to 


allow the car to turn easily. 

.7- Mechanically-operated inlet valves. 

8. All valves on the same side and 
worked off the same camshaft. 

9. The sparking plugs on the top of 
the engine directly above the center of 
the piston, and not at the side. 

10. Batteries fitted with a dynamo 
to keep the accumulators always fully 
charged. 


11. Internal expanding clutch with 
no thrust and easily detachable. 

12. An inspection hole in the side of 
the crank 
much oil there is. 

13. A wipe 
make, to be 
place. 


chamber for seeing how 


commutator of good 


placed in an accessible 


14. Compensating gear for taking up 
a pump on the road. 

15. Back brakes to be fitted with ad- 
justable rods (not wire), and so fitted 
that when released they clear the brake 
drum at least a }-inch clear, and not 


rub like most of them do till they rub 
themselves thin and finally break. 

16. Automatic forced lubrication on 
the drip system. 

17. All bearings lubricated with 
grease forced from the dashboard. 

18. Trembler coil, equal wheels, and 
wheel control. 
and water 


19. Combined radiator 


tank cooled by a fan. Only the fan 
should be backed so as to shoot the hot 
air (and dust which it draws in) on 
either side of the engine, and not on 
it, as the dust is likely to play havoc 
with the valves, ete. 

20. Crank chamber divided in two, so 
as to ensure all four pistons, cranks, 
etc., being equally lubricated when 
ascending hills. 

The most remarkable thing of all is 
that he found a car 


meeting every one of these 


declares he has 
require- 
ments with the sole exceptions of the 
the 


It was a French machine 


inspection chamber and rods on 
back brakes. 


and cost $6,000. 


He Knew a Good Offer 

Peters was dickering with his friend 
about the purchase of his automobile. 

“T will give you $500 for it,” Peters 
finally announced as his ultimatum. 

“But I shan’t take less than six hun- 
dred,’ Barrows insisted, and there, as 
the two were equally determined, the 
matter hung for a while. 

At last a day arrived when Peters 
must either buy this particular car or 
some other. He hunted up Barrows 
with a proposition. 

“Look here,” he said, “I'll tell you 
You 
take me out in your car—say we start 
the Waldorf-Astoria 


how we'll settle the thing. may 


from and go up 
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the Riverside Drive, around Grant’s 
tomb, and back. If you don’t have to 
get out but once to tinker with the affair 
during the trip, I will give you $600 
for it. If you do get out, I am to have 
it for $500. Do you agree to that?” 

Barrows threw up his hands. 

“The machine is yours right now for 
$500,” he said. 


Shrewdness and Honesty 


made as 
about the auto- 
mobiles he built as the vehicles would 
warrant. 


An honest manufacturer 


strong statements 


What he said was true. 

A shrewd competitor always went 
him one better. 

What he said was not true. 

The honest manufacturer lost some 
sales but saved his reputation. 

The shrewd competitor fooled a num- 
ber of people, but lost their friendship. 

In the end the honest manufacturer 
had the bulk of the business. 

In the end the shrewd 
nothing but experience. 

Moral—Shrewdness is not a desirable 


fellow had 


quality in dealing with those who buy 
automobiles. 
Look to Your Tires 

At this time of the year it is a com- 
mendable practice to remove the tires 
and to subject them to a thorough ex- 
amination. Any cuts which may be 
found should be cleaned out with naph- 
tha, and filled in with rubber solution, 
which should be allowed plenty of time 
to set before the edges of the cut are 
closed 


together. attention 


If any 


Special 
should be given to the fabric. 


discolored patches are to be seen, they 


indicate that damp has _ penetrated 
through some cut in the rubber casing, 
not necessarily opposite the mark on 
the fabric, but probably very near to it. 
This puncture 


should be sought for 


very carefully, for it may be only a small 
one, and it should be closed up, while 
the moisture can be extracted from 
the fabric by placing it in a moderately 
warm atmosphere and allowing it to re- 
main there for some time. If the tire is 
in such a condition, either as to its fab- 
ric or its rubber casing, that to attempt 
a home repair would be out of the ques- 
tion, the opportunity would be a favor- 
able one for sending it to the factory 
for necessary repairs; in fact as a gen- 
eral thing all but the very simplest re- 
pairs should not be undertaken by the 
amateur, if time and opportunity per- 
mit of them being done at the factory 
of their makers. 


“Come into the Garden, Maud” 
“Get into the buzz cart, Maud,” 

He very kindly said; 
She lightly got aboard, 

And then they shot ahead. 
He put on all the speed, 

And o’er the scene they tore; 
Maud said she'd never been 

So glad and gay before. 
They struck a log chain where 

*Twas stretched across the street; 
He entered a garden then— 

The buds were rare and sweet— 
And, looking up from where 

He was stretched upon the sod, 
He called out as she fell, 

“Come into the garden, Maud 


On the Merrick Road 

“Don’t vou dislike to smell that odor 
from those racing automobiles?” 

“No: like to smell it.” 

“You do?” 

“T certainly do. You know you can’t 
smell the odor until the 
gone by.” 

“T know it.” 


“Well, if one of those racers has gone 


machine has 


by, and you can smell at all, you’re pret- 
ty sure that you haven’t been struck.” 





Kipling on Motoring 


By Walter Dennison 


I’ is not often that a man is lucky 
enough to get a book introduced in 


a fashion which makes the introduction 
of more value than the work it is in- 
“The 


Motorist,” one of those many manuals 


tended to introduce. Complete 
intended for the beginner in the art of 
book buying more than anything else, 
Mr. A. B. 


Young, who it is hardly necessary to 


through its editor, Filson 
say is British, has been lucky enough to 
accomplish this introduction phenomena 
with the following from the pen of no 
less famous a writer than Rudyard Kip- 
ling: 

“I like motoring because I have suf- 
fered for its sake. I began seven years 
ago in the days of tube ignition, when 
6 H. P. was reckoned fair allowance for 
a touring car, and fifteen miles an hour 
talk My 


agonies, shames, delays, rages, chills, 


was something to about. 
parboilings, road-walkings, water-draw- 
ings, burns and starvations, at which 
you laughed—in the Kinfauns Castle in 
1900—all went to make your car to-day 
safe and comfortable. 

“If there were no dogs there would 
be no vivisection, and people would still 
the 
Any fool can invent any- 


be treated on lines of Galen and: 
Avicenna. 
thing, as any fool can wait to buy the 
invention when it is thoroughly per- 
fected; but the men to reverence, to ad- 
mire, to write odes and erect statues 
to are those Prometheuses and Ixions 
(maniacs, you used to call us) who chase 
the inchoate idea to fixity up and down 
the king’s highway with their red right 
shoulders to the wheel. 

“Yes, I love because I have suffered. 
Suffered, as I now see, in the cause of 
humanity. 

“You ask how the motor has helped 


me. In the first years it was you and 


the likes of you that | was helping, 
for all my real progress over the ground 
was by fly or in the chance-met dung- 
cart. 

Neo-Gallic 
more than raise me to a nobler plane 
of thought. | 


“The early car did no 
men of the 
new generation—late-comers to a game 


have heard 


made easy—use language over a faulty 
spark or a stuck valve that would almost 
disgrace the childish golfer. My mouth 
was emptied of these vanities long ago. 
I can spend three hours in dark and 
cold with a leaky tube that needs at- 
tention every two hundred yards, and 
a virgin may listen to my every word. 
“Nowadays, my car helps me to live 
at a decent distance from any town with- 
out sacrificing what house agents call 
the amenities. I am rid of the whole 
tribe of coachmen, saddlers, corn deal- 
ers, smiths and vets. I can catch me 
a train anywhere within fifteen miles 
when I please, and not when the Jenny’s 
hind leg or Jack’s cough is better; and 
if I visit, I do so as a free agent, mak- 
ing my Own arrangements for coming 
and going. In all cross-country jour- 


neys I am from one to four hours 


quicker than the local train service. On 
main hold 
greater comfort than the railway can 


line routes I my own—in 
give me--up to forty miles. 

“There are on the twenty odd miles 
which divide me from the nearest town 
westward thirty-one or thirty-seven 
In front of each I used to find 


Now 


and 


pubs. 
at least two unattended horses. 
fewer beasts outside, 


there are 


those within are not so sodden. They 
kep one ear up the road; they set down 
their tankards; they leap from the bar; 
They 


for an instant, the 


they run to their horses’ heads. 
break, if it be but 
habit of ages. What has wrought the 
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change in our midst? Tracts? Blue 
Ribbons? The Fifth Standard? That 
would not be the te-rewth. It is the car 
—the unexpected car round the corner. 

“TI have seen carriers, awake and erect 
on their seats by the hour, both reins 
in their hands and both eyes on their 
pair. I have seen the fat coachman of 
the fat landaus and barouches that bum- 
ble round the country-side visibly driv- 
ing—a thing which, the horses attested, 
they had not done for years. I have 
seen the whole of a hunting field sit down 
and really ride their mounts. Some of 
them did it very badly, but they all 
tried. I have seen men walking on the 
road suddenly and accurately distin- 
guish between their left hand and their 
right, and this not for political reasons, 
as a tenet of religion or as a form of 
sport, but automatically, and almost as 
though it were the ingrained instinct 
of a highly organized civilization. 

“Seven years ago, accuracy, precision, 
restraint, the idea of projecting one’s 
imagination a hundred yards ahead of 
one’s nose down an apparently empty 
road did not exist. It is the car, my 
dear Young, that we have to thank for 
the quickened intellect, the alerter eye, 
the more agile limbs, and the less un- 
quenchable thirst of our fellow citizens, 
as well as for the higher standard of 
decency now attained by our officially 
dumb companions. 

“I know a rooster on the Heathfield 
Road who, but that he is honest, might 
be made constable over a trap. He can 
judge to a fraction the speed of every 
motor that comes his way, and since he 
has no tail to speak of he takes chances 
that bring the heart into your mouth. 
But he survives, and I do not doubt 
will be the sire of a line of double- 
breasted, facing-both-ways poultry. 

“And there is a dog who was once 
bold against the bare legs of children 
and the skirts of nurses—the sort of 


ravening hound of whom his owner 
says, ‘It’s only his play. He won’t hurt 
you unless you show you're afraid of 
him.’ Last year my car caught him on 
the shoulder and hoisted him nearly as 
high as Sirius. He came down again 


quite well, thank you, but so changed— 
and so vastly for the better! 
will propagate polite puppies.” 


He, too, 


The Art of Towing 

When the necessity arises for towing 
a car home care should be taken to pre- 
vent the towed vehicle from being dam- 
aged. The attachment to the vehicle 
or animal which is to do the towing 
may be made by means of any kind of 
rope, but the points of attachment 
should be to the car itself, and not to 
its front axle. Traction by the axle 
must have the effect of straining or 
bending the springs, while traction by 
fastening to the chassis does no harm, 
provided proper care is exercised to 
prevent the towing ropes .when going 
up or down hill, at turnings, or coming 
in contact with and injuring the com- 
paratively fragile accessories placed in 
front of the car. The driver should re- 
main in his seat and guide the machine 
in accordance with the movements of 
the towing power, and he should be al- 
ways ready to apply the brake, because 
the drawing machine may be stopped 
suddenly from any unforeseen cause, 
and if quick action is not taken a col- 
lision The towing rope, 
for the same reason, should be from ten 
to fourteen feet in length. In getting 
under way also caution requires to be 
exercised, because the car is usually of 
considerable weight, and a too sudden 
start might break the rope if nothing 
more. To be towed under the most sat- 
isfactory conditions, it is advisable to 
take certain precautions with which the 
drivers of horse drawn vehicles are un- 
acquainted. 


must occur, 





A Man of Mark 


By “The Recorder” 


EW men have so quickly and so 
permanently made their names 
famous in a field of 
and production as the subject of this 
sketch has been successful in doing. To 
R. E. Olds the world is indebted for 
one of the first really practical, sensible, 


new invention 


low-priced vehicles which, while propel- 
ling itself, did not at the same time quite 
too frequently drive its 
owner to the repair- 
man’s. Though a man 
only yet in his prime, 
Mr. Olds has been a 
gasolene engine build- 
er for more than twen- 
ty years—a period of 
time which carries him 
back to 
genesis of this method 


almost the 


of power generation. 
That 
quickly to this pioneer 


success came 


was to those who 


know him but a per- 


fectly natural thing, 


since allied with his 
proven engineering 
ability, Mr. Olds had 
that very rare quality 
for a mechanical mind 
—the ability to trans- 
act a business of any 
successful- jon 
ly. Starting at the be- 
ginning of the auto- 


magnitude 


mobile business in this country, Mr. Olds 
was quick to see that there was an un- 
limited demand for a practical light, not 
too expensive carriage that the ordinary 
man could both buy and run. No sooner 
had he decided upon this than he cut 
himself adrift from the building of the 
marine and the stationary type of gas 
engine which previously he had been 


Gel Ce é 


successful in, and proceeded to design 
and manufacture the automobile which 
to-day is known wherever there is the 
the Olds- 
Fame and fortune quickly fol- 


smallest semblance of a road 
mobile. 
lowed his efforts and, forgetting he was 
an American, Mr. Olds in the very 
prime of life retired from business to 
enjoy the fruits of his labors unhamper- 

ed by what he con- 

sidered then to be the 

cares of business. It 
took only a short per- 
iod of inactivity, how- 
ever, to convince Mr. 
Olds that in place of 
being an annoyance to 
him, business really 
Act- 


ing as he always does, 


was a pleasure. 


promptly and decisive- 
ly, Mr. Olds 
moned those of his 


sum- 


former associates who 
had done the most to 
aid him in producing 
the popular 
which is now so firmly 


vehicle, 


associated in the pub- 
the 
name of Olds, and to 
his associates he made 
the announcement that 


lic’s mind with 


he was once more go- 
back 


The organizing 


seh 
en a ing 


into busi- 

ness. 
of a $1,000,000 company, the erecting of 
two enormous buildings filled with most 
expensive and latest labor-saving ma- 
The 


result of all this is that the public will 


chinery followed almost at once. 


shortly have a new car which will be 
the best that the best can produce for 
It is men like 
Olds who have made the auto- 


the least possible money. 


R. E. 
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mobile trade the success that it is, and 
it is vehicles like the Reo and its pre- 
decessor the Oldsmobile, which will and 
which have made of automobiling a 
pleasure possible of enjoyment by the 
masses as well as the classes. 
Intelligence as Well as Knowledge 
For some time there has been con- 
siderable discussion in the English pa- 
pers as to the real knowledge possessed 
by men in Great Britain and on the 
Continent who secure positions as au- 
tomobile drivers or mechanics on the 
strength of possessing special under- 
standing of various makes of automo- 
biles from having spent some time in the 
factories where the vehicles are made. 
One of the disputants brings out the 
very interesting point that a man might 
work a long time in a factory and even 
might be able to make certain parts 
of an engine all right, but when set to 
find out why the engine had lost power, 
or why it ran hot, he will prove to be an 
abject failure. This illustrates the dif- 
ference between being able to make 
something a foreman has _ ordered a 
workman to make, and being able to do 
what the foreman himself does; that is, 
to know the machine from first to last. 
the how and wherefore of it, and to 
know instantly what to do in case any- 
thing goes wrong. The writer has seen 
a man in a factory attempt to start an 
engine and fail. On being asked what 
prevented the engine from starting, he 
would reply blankly that he “didn’t 


know,” leaving an inference that he 


I have 
seen, not merely one man, but a num- 
ber of men do this, and yet each and ev- 


didn’t care to know, either. 


ery one of them were regarded as good 
men in the factory. It must not be 
thought that this condition exists in any 
great degree, but such ignorance is of 
course greater among the users of the 
machines than among the workmen who 


build them. For example, the user of 
an automobile finds that under certain 
conditions the machine does not seem to 
have the power that it did when he first 
purchased it. Some way the car uses 
more gasolene, and yet it fails to climb 
even a moderate hill as easily as it for- 
merly went up a more difficult one. 
How many users know how to attempt 
to locate any such difficulty ? 
simply say they don’t understand it and 
let it go at that. Others either take 
the machine to a competent man for 
examination or else attempt to find 


Too many 


where the trouble is themselves. 


The Song of the Automobile 


In the chug of the panting motor, 
In the hum of the whirling wheel, 
Acrest of the wave of sound is heard 
The song of the automobile. 


“Way for the modern god of Speed, 
Way fdr the slayer of Space! 

For the engine born of the ages, 
Way! Give way—make place!” 

Where the tide of the city’s traffic 
Rolls through the crowded street, 

Through shady lanes and pleasant ways 
Where city and country meet; 


Where Peace broods over the valleys, 

Where War's red demons reel— 
Through every land with pauseless 
march 


Advances the automobile. 


“Not a toy for the rich man’s pleasure, 
3ut Power engendered anew— 

A line in the epic of Progress, 
And to the metre true.” 


Then it’s “Way for the god of Speed,” 
And it’s “Way for the 
Space!” 


slayer of 


And the great machine in the lead is 
seen, 
In civilization’s race. 
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abs watching the American au- 
tomobilist closely for quite a 
while, | am prone to advise him to cul- 
tivate smiling. I do not, of course, re- 
fer to that pernicious custom of the 
American which causes woe instead of 
invitation to and 


laughter—the come 


“have a smile with 
me.” If among au- 
tomobilists this ex- 
pression could be 
given its literal 
the 
invitation then 


often 


meaning, and 
accepted, it 
would result in 
much good. A smile 
will do the wearer 
more good than 10,- 
000 drinks of liquor, 
and it will also help 
those who see it. 
As a nation Ameri- 
cans are not prone 
to smile. We laugh 
and guffaw and 
roar, but the genial 
smile illu- 
mines, yet does not 


which 


distort the features, 
isararity. This lost 
art should be re-dis- 
covered by the automobilist. 
too good and jovial a fellow to miss 
this opportunity to enhance his worth. 
The woman in the automobile knows 
better how to 
nature. 


use this adornment of 


Perhaps she realizes more 


fully than does the driver of the car 


how greatly it adds to her attractive- 
ness and beauty. How many a woman 
or girl seems almost unhandsome till 
Like a rift of sunshine 


through a dark cloud, all is in a moment 


she smiles! 
beautiful and bright and good to look 
upon. And it was the smile that did it. 
[ do mean 

that every automo- 

bilist culti- 

vate thatidiotic, 


not 
should 


Willieboy grin which 
some young men 
consider so fetching 
or that we should all 
become Teddyites. 
Just a wholesome, 
unaffected expres- 
sion on the face of 
good-will and hap- 
piness when you are 
driving a car, that’s 
all. You say you 
are not happy and 
therefore cannot 
smile? Just pretend 
you are and try a 
and 
really 
don't begin to feel 


smile or two. 


see if you 
happier. Christian 


Science is much of 


it wrong, but its basic principle, that 


to believe a thing is to have it, is 


of value. If you do not allow your- 
self to believe you are unhappy, half 
And in order to in- 
duce this belief in the pleasures of mo- 
tor caring, smile! 


the battle is won. 


You all know men 
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and women whose coming into the room 
is a godsend. Every eye lights up and 
every pulse quickens, and we feel that 
there is still something left worth liv- 
ing for. Why? Chiefly bceause that 
person who thus affects us always meets 
us with a smile. Look back over your 
list of acquaintances and see if this be 
not true. If you would thus influence 
your fellows, try this easy method. It 
is not hard to learn. It beats hypno- 
tism—is the surest and best form of 
that subtle art. With this easily ac- 
quired power you can work wonders 
both for yourself and for the promotion 
of a belief among the people that run- 
ning an automobile is a pastime, not a 
serious, never-any-fun sort of an affair. 
It will aid you in business, help you on 
in social life. Taciturnity and gloom 
are an evidence of fear. Take the faces 
of majority of the men one sees handling 
the steering wheel, and they are sombre 
and apprehensive. They fear. The 
world is not ruled by fear, but by love. 
Happiness results from love, the smile 
results from happiness. Smile! 





Few appreciate, in fact none can ex- 
cept they have experienced it, what a 
serious thing the driver of a big pow- 
ered, fast-moving car experiences in the 
air pressure at very high speeds. At be- 
tween eighty-five and ninety-five miles 
an hour racers have described this 
pressure as being so strong as to cause 
difficulty in keeping the head from being 
wrenched back. 
takes seriously from the “level headed- 


Resisting such a force 


ness” essential to great speeds, and 
their successfully doing it adds but an- 
other proof to the many already given 


that a successful automobile racer is in 
many ways both a physical as well as a 
mental wonder. 
be said to his credit even by his enemies, 
who as a rule are such through ignor- 
ance of the racer’s grit. 


Let at least this much 
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ERHAPS you think I am stretch- 
ing it a bit when I consider this 
too sober-faced expression of the av- 
erage automobilist of sufficient import- 
ance to give it all the foregoing public- 
ity and suggested remedy. Seriously, 
and with no attempt to write for mere 
space filling purposes, there is such a 
thing as the automobile face and good- 
ness knows it’s nothing to be proud of 
either. 
I and others see you? Well, the picture 
isesomething like this: 

In the true face of this type is drawn 
and rigid. That but lately placid phys- 
iognomy, now seamed with deep-cut 
lines, ravines, radiating from the nose 
and mouth like rain-washed gullies in 
a Tennessee hillside; those protruding 
eyes, fixed and staring, as if a horrid 


Do you want to see yourself as 


apparition were dragging a soul to swift 
perdition; those knotted brows; that 
craned. immovable neck, immobile as in 
a vise of steel, make a picture that sinks 
deep in the consciousness, and one that 
can't be readily dismissed. It is not 
with any purpose to unduly alarm that 
I repeat it, but it has been stated that 
the motormaniacal face sometimes re- 
fuses to return entirely to its normal 
appearance. It continues to gaze ravt 
and dreadful in that far-away manner. 
A well-tempered flatiron passed across 
its corrugated features fails to bring 
back the unwrinkled front we mav have 
It is terrible to think 
of dear friends of ours slowly saunter- 


known before. 


ing downtown with an expression of 
eighty miles an hour on their faces. We 
may dodge a man who is actually sitting 
still. The very dogs will skedaddle with 
their tails between their legs at sight 
of him; for a dog reads thought and 
intent in the 
plainly as his master. To avoid this 


human countenance as 


don’t scorch, no matter what you do 
else, smile. 














MAINLY ABOUT MEN AND MOTORS 


Ss” far as I was concerned it did not 
require the recent fatal accident 
in New York, whereby a big touring car 
full of mentally irresponsible scorchers 
was precipitated over an enbankment 
and under the wheels of a locomotive to 
convince me that while a man can drink 
whisky or can run an automobile he can- 
not successfully and safely combine 
Many I know, hold 


opinions directly contrary to this, and 


these operations. 


it is their attempts to make their theo- 
with the that 
the for odium 
which is attached to everything con- 


ries square facts causes 


nine-tenths of uncalled 
nected with automobiles. No one can 
be upon the streets of New York after 
nightfall without having it impressed 
upon him in a more or less life-threaten- 
ing manner that there are altogether 
too many automobiles  careering 
through the city streets at night on a 
fast 
require the hilarity and boisterous be- 


and erratic course. It does not 
havior of the occupants of these vehicles 
to evidence the fact that a reckless and 
unsteady hand is on the steering wheel. 
Among police blotter entries of the even- 
ing of the Jerome avenue smash-up, re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this plaint, 
was the record of the arrest of a chauf- 
feur “who did not appear to have con- 
trol either of himself or of his machine ;” 
of a doctor’s car “borrowed” by a chauf- 
feur for a night’s outing, and of numer- 
ous other arrests for violation of the 
speed law. 

restric- 
tions become inoperative after nightfall 


The assumption that speed 
and that with vehicular traffic removed 
from the streets they are excusable for 
“letting the machine out” is general 
among the night riding confraternity of 


chauffeurs. When to this license of con- 
duct is added “a round of drinks at a 
lot of places,” to quote the admission 
of a survivor of the Jerome avenue acci- 
dent, the conditions favor such an end 
for scores of nocturnal pleasure trips 
in automobiles from which this differed 
The 
half-drunken, risk-taking night. chauf- 
feur is not only a menace to his own 
safety and that of his party, but a peril to 


only in its disastrous outcome. 


s a _ 
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ONDER what they will do next? 

A policeman whose station is in 

Fifth avenue, but who seems to have 
been insensible to fashionable and artis- 
tic influences, 
fair 


was shocked to behold 


two 


occupants of an automobile 


smoking cigarettes. The ordinary New 
York policeman is not easily shocked, 
except where it comes to dealing with 
automobiles. The fact that smoke from 
the lips of the fair avenue smokers was 
wafted into the face of this particular 
policeman made the offense all the more 
heinous, though there was additional ir- 
ritation in the that of them 


defiantly cried “Fudge!” to him. There 


fact one 
are at least some things you may not 
say to a policeman without risk of being 
locked up. The court held that the po- 
liceman’s face should not have been sub- 
jected to smoke, like an insensate ham 
or shoulder of bacon, and discriminat- 
ingly fined the men of the party. Now 
McAdoo, the 
diplomat of the department, announces 


Commissioner who is 
that the cigarettes were merely an epi- 
sode of the arrest. The party was boist- 
erous—that’s all. “It is silly,” says he, 
“to think that a woman cannot smoke 
a cigarette in public if she wishes to 


be so immodest. I have issued no order 
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to arrest any lady who desires to smoke 
a cigarette in an automobile.” Thus 
motor cigarette parlors have the sanc- 
tion of the head of the Police Depart- 
ment, which should at 
moral standing. The anxious-to-arrest- 
automobilists policeman may now sub- 
side and think it over—the “turrible” 
things he has seen; “ladies smoking and 
inhaling, blowing smoke through their 
noses and makings rings and fancy fig- 
gers.” 

Some little privileges should go with 
even the temporary possession of an au- 
tomobile. The trite thing is to have 
your chauffeur rob you, use your vehicle 
for his own convenience and profit or 


once fix their 


when you are in the car so conduct ai- 
fairs as to have both you and himself 
arrested for traveling at ninety miles 
an hour as estimated by a Waterbury 
watch plus a Metropolitan policeman. 
The cigarette now opens up a new and 
peaceful way for the automobile. Out- 
door smoking parties may become pop- 
ular among that class of ladies which 
not a few mistaken makers, agents and 
salesmen of automobiles have sought to 
bring in to aumobiling for advertising 
purposes. Even now some expert may 
be preparing to demonstrate the en- 
hanced value that a high powered ma- 
chine gives to the enjoyment of a cigar- 
ette. The day may come, indeed, when 
some men, maids and matrons cannot 
smoke at all unless they have the auto- 
mobile adjunct. Look into the future 
and pictu-e some wretch who has been 
tumbled from wealth to poverty, with a 
lone cigarette and dying for a smoke, 
but with no possibility of occupying an 
automobile unless by that time the po- 
lice use them as patrol wagons, as has 
already been suggested by a wise magis- 
trate. Progress prepares new depths of 
anguish, indeed, and as the chosen car- 
riage of advancement the automobile 
cannot escape its share. 
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HE lightening of human labor by 


modern inventions is so old and so 
familiar a story that it needs no retell- 
ing, but there is more novelty in some 
relieving 
horses and other beasts of burden from 


noteworthy gains made in 
some of their most severe and painful 
tasks. Progress in that line is extreme- 
ly welcome to persons who have kindly 
consideration for 
vants. 


four-footed ser- 
The passing of the street car 


our 


horse has been noted and commented 
upon, it is true, almost as much as an in- 
cident in the development of better con- 
ditions for the lower animals as it has 
been discussed from the economic point 
suffering 
the most 


of view. The lessening of 


was too manifest to escape 
callous, when cars crowded with passen- 
gers eager to get home were whirled up 
hills and around slippery corners, on 
wet tracks, by the invisible power of 
electricity instead of by straining horses, 
overtaxing their strength under the lash 
of drivers who simply had to make time. 
at no matter what cost of hardship for 
the animals they guided and urged on. 

So the progress of invention and sci- 
ence in the designing and constructing 
of motor vehicles will surely make life 
easier and pleasanter for the lower ani- 
mals as well as for man. That is one 
of the natural and certain phases of the 
world’s gains in knowledge, civilization, 
and in kindliness of feeling toward our 
humble neighbors. the creatures that 
serve, amuse, and please us, but are 
unable to speak their wishes or plead 
their cause in words. Only in war there 
is small hint of progress in the same di- 


rection. It still involves wholesale mis- 
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ery and agonizing death for multitudes 
of horses and other domestic animals. 
And that is one more proof that General 
Sherman knew what he talking 
about when he said that “war is hell,” 
though the improved automobile 


was 


will 
from 
the hell of battle the willing beast who 
however true it may be that he ‘ 


eventually do much to remove 


‘sniffs 
the battle from afar” does so in the end 
only at the expense of his life. 


NE does not have to be a 
patriarch to 


automobile as a 


recall when an 


noise maker was 


first cousin to a boiler works. 
Comparing the rattley bang affair of 
only a few years since with the com- 
paratively noiseless conveyance of to- 
day, it is rather interesting to look at 
the matter carefully to see where and 
how the noise has been eliminated. Car- 
bureters with automatic air regulators 
are responsible for a great step toward 
producing a quiet engine, because be- 
fore it was introduced, there was diff- 
culty in getting the engine to run slow- 
ly, owing to the fact that the carbureter 
did not allow the engine to have less 
air when running slowly, and if it was 
run at too slow a speed it would stop 


entirely. Another point in favor of 
the 


At one time there was not much atten- 


silence is modern valve gearing. 
tion paid this, and the half-time wheels 
were made very small, with the result 
that they rattled in the most objection- 
able way. Now, however, very broad 
gear wheels and fiber ones are used, 
with the result that the valve gearing 
of the modern car runs as quietly as a 


clock. Brakes are a frequent source of 


noise, as, after they have worn a little, 


they rattle in a most annoying manner. 


With the internal expanding brake, if 
properly constructed, there can be no 
rattle. In the latest 
manufacturers long pistons are 


models of most 
used, 
which do away to a large extent with 
that objectionable knocking noise found 
in a fast running engine. 

that Mi- 
nerva threw away the flute when she 
found it gave her too much cheek; but 
the modern progressive advertiser 
throws down the little horn only when 
he thinks it profitable to blow a bigger 
one. 


The mythologists tell us 


close to 
lordly, 
motor- 


U' in the Berkshires, 
the spot 

devil-may-care 
man did his 
President of 
the 
sides and officiates Magistrate Phelps. 
Prior to donning the ermine Magistrate 
Phelps was content to wear the overalls 
of a plumber. the 
licensed robbery of that profession too 
onerous for him he forsook the work- 


where’ the 

trolley car 
level best to kill the 
the United States, in 
important city of Lee, Mass., re- 


Soon finding even 


bench for the judicial one and pro- 
ceeded very naturally to prosecute auto- 
mobilists with all the vigor such as a 
man of his high attainments and judicial 
impartiality might be counted upon to 
do. But even a plumber-judge cannot 
always overide everybody and every- 
thing, and so it came to pass that Mag- 
istrate Phelps, having merely exercised 
the immemorial right of.judges of his 
kind to override the law when the occa- 
sion seemed to so demand, was doubt- 
less much surprised as a result of doing 
so that he awoke one morning to find 
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himself the center of an international 
incident greater even than any over- 
charge he ever made in his plumber 
days. 

Feeling himself in a Coke mood Mag- 
istrate Lee refused to allow an attaché 
of the British legation to escape punish- 
ment for alleged automobile speeding 
by the spurious plea of diplomatic privi- 
lege. Is the law a respector of persons? 
Is a magistrate, who has come from the 
plumber’s bench to the judicial one to 
bother his head over the legal fiction of 
extra-territoriality? The man _ before 
him was an automobilist, and therefore 
presumtively a criminal. 
to be mocked? Not while 
Phelps was there to stop it. 

Yet Magistrate Phelps run full tilt 
against the Constitution of the United 
States and the Revised Statutes. He 
usurped the prerogatives of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
is the only tribunal competent to assume 
jurisdiction where the person or the 
property of diplomatic agents is in- 
volved. When the Sheriff of London 
presumed to arrest a servant of a ser- 
vant of Russia, Czar Peter demanded 
from Queen Anne that she send him the 
head of the offending sheriff, and war 
was averted only by the most abject 
apology. I am afraid that we cannot 
hope for the Queen Anne cure for Mag- 
istrate Phelps’ attack of balloon head; 
but it is some satisfaction to know that 
there is in this country at least one class 
of automobile users who can demand 
justice and get it, even from a country 
magistrate, though it is somewhat gall- 
ing to think that you have to be a for- 
eigner to do this. No American citizen 
need expect justice from magistrates, 
policemen, constables, or the like so 
long as he dares to own or use an 
automobile, so all that remains for 
most of us is to envy the foreigner 
who can do so. 


Was justice 
Plumber 
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i at Hempstead last week I 
saw a big man accompan.ed by 
a couple of ladies who was the finest ex- 
ample of a Johnnie-know-it-all I’ve 


seen in a long time. The party were 
standing admiring the unusually hand- 
some Panhard my friend, Ducros, had 
brought over with him, while I stood 
talking to him. As the big man piloted 
his two companions around he explained 
to them in a voice both loud and deep 
everything appertaining to the car, utter- 
ly ignoring the presence of Ducros and 
myself. 
of the pair said, “Oh, Mr. Baymore, I 
do wish you would tell me what the ton- 
neau is. 


Presently, the prettiest woman 


I've heard so many people 
talking about it I'd really like to know 
what it is.” 

For a moment the Man 
looked stumped, but only for a moment, 
then glancing at Ducros and mvself out 
the corner of his eye to see if we were 


Knowing 


going to betray his ignorance he said, 
“Why, that’s easy if you know French. 
Tonneau is derived French 
words—ton, meaning tone or sound, and 
eau, meaning water. 


from two 
It’s the apparatus 
for lessening the noise of the machine 
by means of tubes of water. Sometimes 
it’s called a muffler.” And the question- 
er, overcome by her escort’s wealth of 
knowledge, hung to his arm as 
went away like a limpet’to a rock. 
As they vanished Ducros turned to 
me in a quiet sort of a way he has and 
said, “Well, what do you think of that?” 
I confessed I didn’t think much, though 
I had to admit that I did not know 
enough French to be sure where the 
word tonneau came from. “Promise not 


they 
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to betray the secret and I'll tell you,” 
laughed Ducros. | “The 
word is really the pure unaltered French 
for cask or barrel, and if you will recall 


promised. 


the first of these seats you will remem- 
ber how they really looked as though 
they had been made by sawing a barrel 
in half and then shaping them into seats, 
but Mr. Fatman’s explanation certainly 
is blundering enough to warrant it being 
classed as an Irish bull, while really it 
was nothing but a Yankee bluff.” 


MERICANS 
the 
extravagant 


have long’ borne 
reputation of being an 
nation in matters. of 
speech and writing. Foreigners come 
prepared to find a certain amount of 
opera bouffe in our papers, business en- 
And they find 


it, ordinarily, if their volumes of impres- 


terprises and character. 
sions are any proof. Dickens used ex- 


travagance to burlesque our extrav- 
agance, teaching us many a profitable 
lesson after we had gotten 


over our 


silly resentment, while about ten or 
twelve years ago Mr. Kipling wrote a 
second “American Notes” that exposed 
us in the same shameless manner. 

This hyperbole and vividness of state- 
ment is most apparent in American ad- 
vertising, particularly in advertising 
anything like a bicycle or automobile. 
We understand it among ourselves, and 
it is strange only to the foreigner, who 
is staid and mathematical. For all the 
high-strung metaphor and gaudy rhe- 
toric that gets into our papers we make 
due allowance. And we discount it in 
our advertising. In fact. we understand 
it so thoroughly that the comic papers 


have taken it up, and we are outgrow- 


ing it very rapidly. Our expansion out- 
ward into the markets of the world must 
soon eradicate it altogether. 


This being the real inner truth of the 
matter—and that it is will be conceded 
by all observant thinkers—would it not 


be wise policy for automobile advertisers 
to take time by the forelock and forego 
natural 
The people who read advertise- 


extravagance before it dies a 
death? 
ments are learning to discount circus 
are 
Wouldn't it be fine 
policy to go a step further in connection 


poster adjectives, and advertisers 
learning to temper. 


with automobiles to get down to bald 
Kipling 
said that a California real estate agent 


statements of facts to-morrow? 
would have made him believe he was 
selling lots situated in an original Eden, 
whereas a less imaginative realty man 
in British Columbia merely gave him 
his word of honor that the lots he of- 
that the 
city of Vancouver was almost certain to 


fered were not under water, 
grow out toward them in ten years, and 
that nian between man—they were good 
investments. Kipling bought lots in 
Vancouver. 

We'll all have to come off our high 
powered rhetorical motor some day, or 
be dragged off. People who buy things 
are growing wondrous wise, and cyn- 
ical, and fond of a laugh at high-flown 
statements. 


SAN FRANCIICO” _Lusec7 


HEN the cycling fever was at its 
height, and it is a pity that it 

has abated to any great extent, it was 
the dream of wheelmen to see some day 
a great national road constructed from 
the East to the West, over which ex- 
cursions might be rapidly and pleasantly 
made to the inland cities. As the fever 
grew less so did agitation for improved 
highways die away from a loud roar to 
a faint whisper. But ere the sound had 
shrunk in volume the wheelmen had suc- 
ceeded in infusing the “good roads” idea 
into the brains of so many county com- 
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that road 
spread out on every side. 


missioners improveinents 
The lesson 
thus taught was salutary, because the 
people of one county, seeing how their 
neighbors prospered 
highways, demanded as good facilities 


with improved 
for the transportation of their own pro- 
duce to the markets. 

Ultimately the automobile will play 
even a more important part in serving 
not only the pleasure seeker but the 
tiller of the soil. 
of the future to see market gardeners 
rolling along decent highways into the 
cities in 
cles. Even now such country roads 
as are at all suited to mechanical vehi- 
cles are visited by a hundred automo- 


It is no faraway dream 


mechanically propelled vehi- 


biles where there was one visited them 
five years ago. When traveling in me- 
chanical cars, therefore, becomes as uni- 
versal as it surely will even in America, 
the highway may yet be built to meet 
the 
event one fact is assured. 


demands of commerce. In any 
Good roads 
are a necessity to every community, and 
I have yet to hear of the horseman who 
has complained after the good road has 
been built, though I am sorry to say 
when such a road is built, generally 
without any other than passive assist 
ance from him, the horseman proceeds 
to make the enjoyment of it very diffi- 
cult for every user of it but himself. 


O you know what I really think 
will be the ultimate outcome of 
all this speed worship and automobile 


antipathy? Well, I tell you what it 
looks like to me and that is the high- 
sveed motor car will eventually come to 
have a road tq itself. Motoring is at 


present in its earliest infancy—no one 
can have much doubt about that. In the 
natural course of things the speed of 
cars will increase, and the number of 
cars will multiply still more. If to-day 
cars traveling at twenty miles an hour 
are a serious annoyance and a consider- 
able source of danger, matters will cer- 
tainly be far worse a few years hence. 
If to-day a twenty-mile speed limit is felt 
to be an unreasonable and irksome re- 
striction, it will be far more so when 
the speed possibilities of cars are great- 
Sooner or later it must 
follow that special tracks for high-speed 


ly increased. 


motoring will be constructed; and my 
only wonder is that there has been no 
movement in that direction already. 


OME yawp with space-writing pro- 
clivities is providing much trou- 

ble for the man who believes he can 
build an automobile for himself. This 
space filler is a man of figures, many 
of them, and his fillers are evidently 
syndicated, since a specimen of one 
Sche- 


particular au- 


reaches me via the 
Gasette. This 


newspaper 


of them 
nectady 
tomobile “filler” proceeds 
to tell a that all he 
is a home-made automobile, whereupon 


man needs 


him his 
first instalment of how to build it, using 


the “filler” proceeds to give 


a mass of figures that would puzzle an 
astronomer. I once knew a man who 
thought he could build an automobile. 
He had a prosperous little jewelry store 
in Newark, but he put all his jewelry 
profits, and other people’s profits as 
well, into an attempt to build one of 


those long-felt-want automobiles. I 
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saw a Sheriff’s sign in the jewelry store 
later, and a friend of mine bought a 
watch there for a song when the sheriff 
sold him out. Now the man knew the 
jewelry business, but the tempter came 
along in the form of an automobile en- 
gine which was to be “it,” and like the 
old serpent who got Eve into trouble, 
this engine beguiled the man of dia- 
monds and trinkets of fine gold, until 
he found himself up a tree, and up one 
where no apples were to be gathered, 
either. 

Oh ye of great and little faith, beware 
of the home-made automobile proposi- 
tion that cometh to you in installments 
through a daily newspaper, for it sting- 
eth like a and biteth like an 
adder into your pocketbook and into 
your peace of mind! 


serpent 


How many thou- 
sands of people, I wonder, think they 
have an engine or an automobile which 
is going to put all the rest out of busi- 
ness? If Mr. Carnegie would devote 
some of his millions to protect the pub- 
lic from new fangled automobiles, gen- 
erations will yet rise up and call him 
blessed. If you are really ill, consult 
and let 
alone; if you want an automobile, con- 
sult the Tue AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE and buy a good vehicle or 


the doctor patent medicines 


pages of 


none, thereby saving money and worry. 
Above all things, don’t try to build one 
yourself unless you want to lay up in 
the recording angel’s records proofs of 
a profusion of profanity on your part 
which might have easily been avoided. 

HE freak automobile is being elim- 


inated, and it is well that it 


is so. 


The more I see of racing the 
b 


more the conviction is borne upon me 
that future racing and future tourna- 
ments should cater more to the regular 
stock car idea and that the stock car 
should be started just as it is to be sold 


to the purchaser; failing to come to the 


mark in this fashion the car should not 
be allowed to be started at all. It is 
not a fair thing to strip a machine and 
make a record with it which the pur- 
chaser cannot equal, try as he may. I 
do not believe that this kind of thing is 
doing the trade any good. To have a 
freak machine of a certain weight with 
additional engine power do a mile in 
fast time and have that fact advertised 
as the result of a regular stock car, 
which it isn’t, borders mighty close 
upon trying to get money by false pre- 
tenses, I tell you. 
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troduced 
features 
but 


chauffeurs have _ in- 
objectionable 
automobiling, 
worst is yet to 
chauffeur named 
recently set the 
first 
ning the affections of his employer's 


many 
American 
apparently the 
come. An _ English 
Baldock has 


er dastardly 


into 


rath- 
example of win- 
daughter and then accepting $50,000 
from the father not to keep the promise 
he had made the girl to marry her. 
Of course, to get rid of such a cad was 
something which no man could consider 
as aught but cheap at no matter what 
price, but my sympathy goes out to the 
British motor trade, which must here- 
after admit that such a thing as Baldock 
belongs to it, he having used a portion 
of his disreputably acquired capital to 
purchase an interest in a British motor 
car concern. And, by the by, what a 
petuliar idea of business probity and 
ethics a concern must have which would 
permit such a man and such money to 
become interested in it if the concern 
intends to appeal to a decent class of 
patrons. 
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INTHROP P. SCARRITT can 

always and ever be counted upon 
to be interesting, be it in a speech or in 
a letter. The President of the Automo- 
bile Club of America was to have been 
at the Bretton Woods banquet, but a 
family bereavement prevented. Here is 
what he wrote in lieu of being present in 
propria persona: 

“I believe it was Joseph Choate who 
said at a dinner given in honor of the 
memory of the Pilgrim fathers, at which 
their virtues were extolled and their 
hardships set forth, that his sympathies 
were with the Pilgrim mothers, because 
they had not only to endure all the hard- 
ships that the Pilgrim fathers had to, 
but in addition thereto, had to endure 
the Pilgrim fathers themselves. So I 
take it that we, Pilgrim fathers in the 
automobile world, have to endure not 
only the odium attaching to those run- 
ning automobiles, but we also have to 
endure the automobiles themselves. 
Referring to these same Pilgrim fathers, 
it is said that when they landed at 
Plymouth Rock, where 


“*The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast,’ 


they first fell upon their knees, and then 
they fell upon the aborigines. It was 
the lamented Garfield who said that the 
Pilgrim fathers were opposed to hang- 
ing, only when they were the people to 
be hung. The average American, with 
good red blood in his veins, is opposed 
to the automobile, only until he gets one 
himself, and then he becomes an enthu- 
siastic advocate of this ‘sport for kings, 
and king of sports.’ 

“Now, as to the rights and wrongs 
of automobilists, I can only touch upon 
them most briefly. Those were wisc 
men, the government builders of the 
western world. With prophetic ken, 
they dipped into the future far as human 
eye could see. They saw the automo- 
bile coming, and they placed in the body 


of the greatest document yet struck 
from the hand of man, as the sum and 
center and essence of its profoundest 
wisdom, a paragraph particularly refer- 
ring to us, namely, that the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
should not be abridged. Notwithstand- 
ing this great and solemn fact, a petty 
judge, with more audacity than wisdom, 
has dragged before him one of our Brit- 
ish cousins and without warrant of au- 
thority imposes a serious fine, and in- 
sults the dignity of the British Empire. 
If you will pardon a phrase not found 
in Channing or Lowell, we think the 
judge ‘has bit off more than he 
chew.’ 


can 
But seriously, the automobilist 
has a right upon our highways. He 
has just as much right as the man who 
goes on foot, rides in a carriage or is 
drawn by a jackass—and no more. The 
fact that he chooses to use a safer mode 
of travel than the horse; the fact that 
he is progressive and pfefers modern 
rather than artcient means of transporta- 
tion, is not to his discredit; and he is 
entitled to the protection of the laws. 
This is his inalienable right, long-eared 
Long Island deputies and bumptious 
plumber-judges to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

“So much for the credit side of the 
account. As to the wrongs of automo- 
bilists, I take this rather in the sub- 
jective sense; i. e., wherein we automo- 
bilists may be wrong. We are wrong 
when we forget for a moment that we 
are innovators on the highway; that we 
are driving a more or less powerful road 
engine. We are wrong if we forget that 
by every law of courtesy, decency and 
humanity there is laid upon us the 
stringent obligation to be careful, cau- 
tious and considerate of the rights of 
other users of the highway. We are 
wrong if we forget for a moment that 
it is our duty not only to drive care- 
fully, but in the event of approaching 
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teams, showing signs of fright, to run 
our cars to the side of the road, to 
stop them, to dismount, and lead by the 
frightened team, or, if need be, unhitch 
it from the way 
escape accident and avoid damage to 


vehicle and in this 


others. We are woefully wrong if we 
disobey the spirit of the laws and en- 
We 


are wrong if we tell Baron Munchausen 


courage or abet others in so doing. 


stories about the small amount of our 
repair bills during the season or boast 
of the unlimited speed of our particular 
brand of machine. In fact we are wrong 
if we do anything in or with or by or 
through our machines that a_ self-re- 
specting gentleman would scorn to do 
in ordinary circumstances. 

“Having delivered this fatherly lec- 
ture, I close this discourse by sending 
you my best wishes for a most suc- 
cessful banquet, and my keen regrets 
that | with 
and by paraphrasing a 
stanza, to which 


not 


cannot be you in person, 
well-known 
who 


fate all are 


inoculated are coming: 


eee 


An auto is a monster of such hideous 
mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then 
Go and get one (if we can raise 
price), 
And, thereafter, go the pace.’ ” 


the 


HE theory of a truckman who ap- 
court as a 
automobile, 


peared in witness 
against an and, in the 
course of his testimony, took occasion 
to say that the streets are safe for foot 
passengers only when vehicles are able 
to make a noise, as when rattling over 
cobblestones, is interesting. It is also 
a good argument against rubber-tired 
wheels and other modern improve- 
ments. But suppose that all the trucks 
were making a terrible racket, I fail to 
see where the pedestrian’s warning in 
the case of any particular wagon would 


come in. jut that’s logic, and who 
heard of a truck-driver who 
possessed any mental qualifications be- 
yond that required to abuse a horse 


and his fellow man! 


ever 


_ 


[‘ I were a chauffeur drawing my 
$150 per month and pickings I be 
blamed if I wouldn’t bring suit against 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters for defamation of character. The 
idea of those gee hawkers trying to butt 
into the chauffeur game! The I. B. T., 
whose headquarters’ are in Indianapolis, 
has sent out an order that henceforth all 
chauffeurs shall be brought into its 
union, and efforts to that end are now 
being made throughout the country. 
The officers of the organization say that 
chauffeurs are drivers of vehicles in the 
same service that hackmen and wagon 
men are, a statement which must make 
the blue blood of every chauffeur fairly 
boil. 


[‘ it is true that some German has in- 

vented a little instrument which will 
keep accurate records of the speed and 
the stops of the automobile, generations 


yet unborn will rise up and call him 
blessed. The recorder is 
called a vellograph, and it seems to me 
to be a first cousin to the affair invented 
by an Italian to view the bottom of the 
sea, by means of which we may yet be- 
come acquainted with the Messrs. Nep- 
tune, Davy Jones and Miss Mermaid, 
all of whom are popularly supposed to 
occupy coral flats or 
dences at the bottom of the 
blue. Coming back to the 

keeping and_ stop-recording 

ment, it really would be a 


Gernian’s 


resi- 
deep 
speed- 
instru- 
great 


have 
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thing, since it would check the ever- 
occurring desire most drivers haye to 
lie as to how fast a machine can travel. 
Further, the instrument would be a 
check on the policeman or the country 
constable timing with 
stop watch. It would give the owner 
of an automobile an opportunity of see- 
ing how many stops his driver has 
made when sent on an errand. It would 
also be a check which the wife might 
take advantage of when her husband 
tells her that he is just going 
to drive out to see a friend and 
will go straight there and come 
straight back. It might also be 


his Waterbury 


used to advantage as a substitute for the 
ordinary observer on a non-stop or an 


endurance run, especially if the instru- 
ment be truthful, as I suppose it will 
be. No longer will an 
needed, since the driver can be relied 
to tell what occupied him during the 
time the clock 
stopped. 


observer be 


will show his vehicle 


HE New York Herald has been try- 

ing to create interest at this end 

of the line over the proposition made 
in Paris to have boats of the 
automobile the Atlantic. 
In the last issue of Tue AuvtTo- 
MOBILE MAGAZINE I drew §atten- 
tion to the extreme likelihood that such 
boats, if constructed on present lines, 
would have quite a job crossing the big 
poud at any season of the year and with 
the very best aid from Providence. I 
drew attention to the supply of fuel 
which it would be necessary to use to 
make this 3,000-mile saunter. When 
this objection was wired to Paris it was 
met with the response that the needed 
fuel could be taken aboard in mid- 
ocean, where a sort of floating edition 
of the Standard Oil Co. would await the 
transatlantic motorists. Very nice! 
But who, aside from a space filler, could 


type cross 


be found mighty enough to command 
the waves to be still while the fuel tak- 
While I am 


writing this comes a cablegram to the 


ing was being indulged in? 


/erald from Paris telling about the up- 
setting of a motor-boat in a race on the 
River Seine, and the drowning of the 
boat’s engineer. The dispatch says that 
the wash of another boat capsized this 
racing boat. If this be true and, of 
course, it is, imagine a boat of this type 
attempting to take aboard fuel or even 
to keep afloat in mid-Atlantic! 

I fail to see where any such foolhardy 
flying in the face of a benign Providence 
I do not 
believe that the average marine motor- 


can be of any value anyhow. 


ist will care to make indiscriminate trips 
across the Atlantic, or even if he did 
that he would attempt the passage in a 
30- or even in a 60-foot auto-boat. Sui- 
cide can be accomplished in many other 
ways just as certain, and far cheaper 
and more expeditious than this. 
HEN the Ormond - Daytona 
Beach races were inaugurated 
by me two years ago, freight rates for 
automobiles shipped to Florida were in 
the neighborhod of four dollars per 100 
pounds, and to save railroad 
trouble all 
charged for at a minimum weight of 


people 
machines, I believe, were 
10,000, no actual weighing being done. 
Now, through the efforts of the Florida 
East Coast Automobile Association the 
rate from November 1 to April 30, last 
year and this, and the coming year, No- 
vember 1 to April 30, will be only $1.93 
per 100 pounds actual weight. Mr. J. 
P. Beckwith, of the F. E. C. R. R., and 
the Clyde Steamship Company, are to 
be congratulated and thanked for mak- 
ing such a sweeping concession. 

In a recent letter to me, Mr. Beck- 
with said: “With further reference to 
rates on automobiles to govern during 
the approaching season, I beg to advise 
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we have arranged, in connection with 
the Clyde Line, to apply through unin- 
sured rates on these vehicles, any quan- 
tity, entirely released, set-up or knocked 
down, actual weight to govern, from 
Boston direct steamer only, and from 
New York to Ormond and Daytona, 
Florida, $1.93 per 100 pounds. This 
rate will be issued effective November 1, 
1904, and will expire April 30, 1905.” 


VERYWHERE you hear people 
who don’t know what they are 
talking about declaring that automobiles 
cost too much. These wise ones declare 
that the price paid for automobiles must 
experience a decided decline shortly be- 
cause people cannot afford to pay such 
enormous sums for mere pleasure, etc. 
Don't you pay any attention to these 
more about 
values of automobiles than a hound pup 


croakers, they know no 


in the wilderness does of the binomial 


theorum. I stood in Madison Sqaure 


Garden a few days ago and saw ninety- 


one horses, good, bad, and indifferent 
brutes combined, sell for $463,550, or 
an average of $5,094 for each animal, 
so you won't lose any money betting 
that a people who can pay this price for 
a purely ornamental animal, will not in 
the near future experience any difficulty 
whatsoever in buying all the good auto- 
mobiles reputable makers can turn out 
at any price which the makers can show 
the vehicle to be really worth. 

I ran across this recently in one of 
those little publications devoted to 
some sort of ism or ology: Truth is the 
grand motor-power which, like a giant 
engine, has rolled the car of civilization 
out from the maze of antiquity, where 
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it now waits to be freighted with the 
precious fruits of living genius. Rather 
neat, that; don’t you think so? 
[' is to a few reckless drivers that we 
owe all of our oppressive “automo- 
bile laws.” Such motor drivers do in- 
finite harm to the sport and purely to 
punish laws are 
Knowing this is what made 
me such an advocate for a fairly strin- 
gent law for New Hampshire, when 
Governor Balcheder did me the honor of 
consulting me in the matter. Only a 
few persons are now opposed to auto- 
mobiling through the White Mountains 
I judge from the almost universal wel- 
come everywhere accorded the “Climb 
to the Clouds” people and other motor 
tourists have received the past summer. 


their recklessness, 
needed. 


Some foolish and inconsiderate automo- 
bilists have, however, aroused bitter op- 
position even in New Hampshire, where 
before the people were at least not an- 
tagonistic. A man named Gale, who 
“keeps” the Eagle Mountain House at 
Jackson, N. H., and who is either fortu- 
nate or unfortunate enough to possess 
enough money not to care for the 
money of auto tourists or any other kind 
he does not like, roundly berated all au- 
tomobilists to Mr. Charles West, of 
Brookline, Mass., recently, when that 
gentleman and party who were en tour 
with him unfortunately stopped at Mr. 
Gale’s Eagle roost for the night. 
Added to his acute motorphobia Mr. 
Gale also has the fatal gift of “writing 
for the papers.” To demonstrate this 
he recently asked seven questions in the 
White Mountain Echo. I at once 
took pleasure in answering them 
through the same medium as _fol- 
lows: “That was more like a 
bark than a gale from the man named 
Gale, who hails from Jackson, in your 
issue of September 3. I wonder if the 
town of Jackson is proud of him and if 
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his district would like to send him to 
Concord, there to inveigh against auto- 
mobiles? Mr. Gale might just as well 
try to bale out Niagara River with a tea- 
spoon or place a band around the moon 
as to try to stop or to enlist sympathy 
in his foolish opposition to the automo- 


bile. If this is not borne with force on™ 


Mr. Gale’s obtuse mind in about three 
years from now, then I will miss my 
guess. We had the Gales talk just such 
similar nonsense when the bicycle made 
its appearance, still the bicycle has been 
a great help to human progress and in- 
dustry, not saying anything about the 
great help it gave to the building of 
good roads. Mr. Gale asks seven ques- 
tions which I am pleased indeed to 
answer. I will answer as many more as 
he may want to ask, providing they are 
not equally as foolish. 

“To his first, ‘What good does the 
auto do the country?” my answer is: 
It employs nearly a hundred thousand 
skilled mechanics at good wages, whose 
skill has produced a vehicle which car- 
ries freight and passengers, thus reliev- 
ing the horse from the ofttimes cruel 
and hard work which human _ brutes 
impose upon him. The motor vehicle 
enables a man to catch a train when 
no other agency could do so in such 
quick time. It reunites friends quicker 
than steam or any other power. It car- 
ries the doctor to the sick and the dying 


and in a thousand other ways its speed 


and ever-readiness will be a great life- 
saver. The automobile will make our 
streets and roads infinitely better and 
more fit for man and beast to travel 
over, thereby raising property values. 
It will enable the city employee to live 
in the country and own his little home, 
it will relieve congested city thorough- 
fares, though taking away the unsani- 
tary horse with his destructive iron-shod 
feet and replacing him and his wagon 
with the self-propelling rubber-shod 


vehicle, which takes up half the room 
of teams, while greatly reducing the cost 
of street maintenance. 

“The second question, ‘Are they dan- 
gerous to the traveling public?’ To this 
my answer is emphatically no, except in 
the case of a few reckless fools, who are 
as intemperate in driving automobiles 
as Mr. Gale is in attacking them. Out 
of three accidents at Long Branch this 
summer among the driving public, fully 
two hundred and fifty automobiles being 
used there, two of the three were caused 
by drivers of horses and the other one 
through a part of an automobile break- 
ing. 

“Third question asked, ‘Are one in 
twenty who owns one gentlemen in the 
true sense?” Mr. Gale should give his 
‘sense’ and what, in his opinion, con- 
stitutes a gentleman. Temperance and 
courtesy in criticism of other people 
should be one of the qualifications of a 
gentleman, while a slight knowledge of 
grammar is not to be despised. 

“Fourth, ‘Are nine-tenths of “them” 
afraid of a horse or would they dare lead 
a horse by their auto if a lone lady was 
driving?’ Most certainly ninety-nine 
hundred automobilists 
would lead the lady’s horse past to safe- 


out of every 


ty. I have seen hundreds do it and have 
done it myself. 
horse—well, perhaps Mr. Gale 


As to being afraid of a 
having 
heard of, even if he did not see, the 
‘Climb to the Clouds’ should not ques- 
tion automobile grit and courage. 
“Fifth, ‘Have the auto drivers brought 
one-fiftieth of the money into the moun- 
tains they have taken out? Call for 
the astrologers of the East to answer 
that question. I do not believe Jackson 
lost one cent by entertaining them. The 
only thing they took out of the moun- 
tains detrimental to it was a rather poor 
opinion of Jackson and Mr. Gale. In- 
cidentally they paid some board bills for 
the dubious privilege of doing this. 
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“Sixth, ‘Does any one own an auto 
who has paid for it with his own money 
which he has made himself, or money 
inherited from his ancestors who got it 
by making soap, or in some other legit- 
imate business?’ About as sensible a 
question as the fifth—and what the own- 
ership of an automobile has to do with 
soap making is past my comprehension. 
Soap is a good disinfectant, and it might 
wash away many delusions if properly 
applied internally in the shape of a solu- 
tion injected directly inside of a Gale 
cranium. 

“Seventh question, ‘How long can we 
be troubled and our life endangered by 
these men in the guise of gentlemen?’ 
To that question I would hold Mr. Gale 
aloft for inspection as the only true ex- 
emplar of what constitutes ‘a 
Lord Chesterfield would have 
been glad no doubt to have sat at his 
Mr. 
Gale is kicking against the pricks and 
will wear out the toes of his shoes, noth- 
ing more. If he will only expend one-half 


gentle- 
man.’ 


feet and imbibed the Gale essence. 


of the time he wastes in ‘writing for the 
papers’ and murdering the English 
grammar, in working for good roads, 
some of us will yet rise up and call him 
blessed.” 


—_—— 


N effort is being made to check 
A profanity in Switzerland. People 
go about with what they call “curse 
cards” in their pockets, and whenever 
they hear an oath they present one of 
these cards to the swearer and ask him 
to sign it. Upon the card is printed a 
pledge to keep from swearing foi a spe- 
cified time, or to pay a small fine to 
some charity. Nearly forty thousand 
of these cards have been distributed al- 
ready. It should be observed that 
while the Swiss have three languages 
to swear in they at least have no re- 
fractory motors to cause them to be 


constantly tempted to aid the “curse 


card” charity. Just think what a rev- 
enue could be raised from this card 
game if we could only enlist the active 
support of the dear repairer in intro- 
ducing them among his patrons. 


OME of the callow critics who are 


having their first experiences with 
sporting events and the laws governing 
them cannot apparently understand 
that there never were, and I do not be- 
lieve there ever will be, rules so perfect- 
ly drawn as to cover every possibility 
of a thing so complex as racing. These 
inexperienced critics seem to think that 
rules should be made of cast iron; I 
think that they should be made of rub- 
ber, so that they can be stretched to fit 
any particular case and then spring back 
into shape again. The really important 
part of a rule is the exception to it. Let 
this be guarded with sufficient care and 
you have as nearly perfect a condition 
of affairs as you or I will ever see. 


me —— 


. IS the province of the outsider 
to see more of the game often 

than the players themselves do. In any 
event the opinions of a trained observer 
are always worthy of being listened to 
even by the most experienced players, 
and so I make free to speak my little 
piece just at this time im re the forthcom- 
ing election of the presidency of 
the Automobile Club of America, 
that has never erred 
doing what it really 
best for the interests 
of automobiling, though the club’s 
inexperience and slavish imita- 
tion of foreign organizations have oc- 


an organization 
except in 
thought was 


too 
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casionally led them unwittingly into 
some rather unfortunate positions. If 
indications are to be relied upon there 
is rapidly approaching a time in the af- 
fairs of the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica when it may make a very serious 
addition to the already sufficiently long 
list of blunders charged against it. In 
the eyes of no insignificant portion of 
the public to-day the automobile is the 
vehicle of the rich and the chariot of 
the plutocrat. You and I, and those 
who do their own thinking know this is 
not so, but still it is our duty in every- 
thing we do to be more than careful 
that no acts of ours can by any possi- 
bility be distorted into something which 
seems*to prove this mistake to be a 
fact. This burden of extreme care ow- 
ing to its prominence falls heavier upon 
the Automobile Club of America than 
it does upon any other organization in 
this country. The A. C. A. even more 
than the late Mrs. J. Caesar must be 
above reproach. 

Beginning with our presidency we 
Americans are first and a people who 
disbelieve in the right or the advisa- 
bility of having anyone placed in au- 
thority over us by succession or by any 
other means than that of “the will of 
the sovereign people by themselves ex- 
pressed,” for this if for no other rea- 
son the rumor that in the forthcom- 
ing change of officers in the A. C. A. 
Damon is to remove the crown of of- 
fice from his own head and place it 
upon the head of Pythias is I hope not 
true. Both Damon and Pythias are, 
as their ancient namesakes were, gen- 
tlemen. While I admire Messrs. Scar- 
ritt and Dill, I believeathat the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Scarritt should be a man 
like John Jacob Astor, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., or Frederick G. Bourne. 
Under any one of these gentle- 


men the club will prosper and progress 
as it has done under Mr. Scarritt’s wise 
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administration, while at the same time 
its prominence as a sporting organiza- 
tion would be magnified 
the popularity of 
the gentlemen I have named. 


it is 


greatly 
through personal 

I know 
task for 
any one outside of an organization to 
attempt to advise it upon who its offi- 
cers should be—in fact, it would be an 
impertinence to do anything of the kind 
were the organization less representa- 


always a_ thankless 


tive and less national in its scope than 
the Automobile Club of America, and 
this is my excuse for having suggested 
the names of Messrs. Astor, Vanderbilt 
and Bourne for the club’s presidency, 
which excuse will, I hope, however, only 
give additional weight to my suggestion. 


55 


cy 
; J 

wr all his faults,» foolishness 

and faithfulness, | am not one 
of those who think, or who even want 
to think, that we are close to the dawn 
of “a horseless age.” I believe this will 
never come, and I| hope it will not, too. 
Nothing I can conceive of can take the 
place of horse racing, which in my 
opinion has been justly called the sport 
of kings. From the earliest barbaric 
times to the times of the highest civili- 
zation the race track has been the most 
attractive scene where the products of 
breeding and animal culture were dis- 
played. A highly bred horse loves a 
horse race as men love a ball game, and 
the spirit of enthusiastic emulation is as 
high in the animal as in the human 
competitors for victory. America’s 
great trotters are the most thoroughly 
developed products of training that the 
animal world affords. As showing the 
result of animal culture a learned pig 
or a trick circus mule bears no com- 
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parison to the horse Which has learned 
to expend his last power of motion in 
winning a race from another horse at 
his side animated by the same fierce 
spirit of rivalry in speed. A running 
race is more spirited and excites more 
enthusiasm in a crowd than a trotting 
race. But admiration for a phenomenal 
trotter is mingled with delighted won- 
der at the success of the instructor in 
teaching the noble brute to get over 
ground faster by an artificial gait than 
by his natural gait, which is a run. 
The horse is associated with the hero- 
ism, the romance and the poetry of 
mankind in history. Gray describes a 
horse in action as of a “heavenly race:” 


“His neck with thunder clothed and 


long resounding pace.” 

All the poets from Job to Byron have 
associated the idea of thunder with that 
of a horse under tempestuous motion. 
syron paints an entire scene of the 
highest animation in the line: 

“Who thundering 
steed?” 


comes on blackest 
In classical poetry the centaur sim- 
ply represents the horseman so skilled 
in his art that he and the animal which 
he bestrode were one. In poetry a 
winged horse was supposed to sustain 
the highest aerial flights of genius. The 
most accomplished master of the ani- 
mal which is the most intelligent and 
most graceful servant of mankind was 
he who— 
“Witched the world with noble horse- 
manship.” 
not the 
horse nor leave it obsolete for the com- 
panionship and service of man. Man- 
kind will, however, gradually, but none 
the less surely, dispense with the every- 


Civilization will outgrow 


day use and abuse of the animal, but 


the day will never come when this noble 
and useful animal will vanish from the 
sight and affections of man, only to be 


found in zoological collections or in 
museums. There is room for the horse 
and the horseless ; each has its time and 
its place; each will exist as long as 
man does. 


<= 


—— - : 
OU read a lot in the daily papers 
about the presents, pecuniary 
and otherwise, that jockeys receive 
from their employers, but you do not 
hear of the generous manner in which 
the favorite chauffeur is remembered 
by his employer. Because you do not 
hear of this, do not think it does not 
occur, because you would be mistaken 
if you did. I saw a chauffeur, who 
drives for a young employer who, 
though he has but lately come into au- 
tomobile racing, has nevertheless al- 
ready rushed to the very front rank 
therein, carelessly draw from his pock- 
et three crumpled slips of paper, each 
one of which was a blank check signed 
by his millionaire employer and each 
one good in consequence for practical- 
ly an unlimited amount. I'll say for the 
chauffeur that he was far less puffed 
up over this incontrovertible proof of 
the absolute trust his employer placed in 
him than I would have been had I been 
in the chauffeur’s place. There are 
thousands of worse positions than that 
of the favorite chauffeur of a wealthy 
man, and the wonder will always remain 
with me why it is that this fact is ap- 
parently not appreciated by Americans 
as it seems to be by foreigners. 


HAT there is a deep-seated hostil- 
ity to 


the automobile among 
those who regard the machine as a toy 
of the rich is not to be questioned. 
Every automobile owner and driver is 
thoroughly aware of it. Even in New 
York there are parts of the city in 
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which a breakdown is positively danger- 
ous to automobilists. They are speed- 
ily surrounded by jeering mobs, which 
do not hesitate to treat them pretty 
roughly at times. That the police are 
acquainted with the state of affairs is 
quite certain. Acting in deference to 
what they regard as public opinion, they 
frequently arrest automobilists who are 
following horse-drawn vehicles and per- 
mit the latter to pass. Whence came 
this hostility to the automobile? With- 
out doubt its first cause was the acci- 
dents arising from reckless running of 
the machines. Upon the heels of this 
came the open scorn of the courts by a 
few wealthy youngsters to whom the 
foolish ten-dollar fines were amusing. 
Then certain newspapers which regard 
it as their duty to incite people of small 
means to hate the rich narrated these 
cases and commented upon them in such 
a way as to convey the idea that an au- 
tomobile was a sort of plutocratic car of 
Juggernaut in which the multi-million- 
aire was to go about and crush the life 
out of laboring victims at $10 a crush. 

It is this notion which in a vague 
form lies at the bottom of the growing 
hostility to the self-propelled cars and 
which urges the unreasoning small boy 
to the discomforting conclusion _ that 
the automobilist is what his favorite au- 
thors call a “varmint” and ought to be 
“wiped out.” Of course, the matter will 
right itself in the course of time. The 
automobile delivery wagon and truck 
will help the small boy and others to 
understand that all mechanically pro- 
pelled conveyances are not pleasure 
vehicles for wicked owners of trust cer- 
tificates. Meanwhile, 
ures may be necessary to convince the 
free-born youth of the East and West 
sides that it is not more advisable to hit 
a man, or even a woman, with a brick 
when he is in an automobile than when 
he is riding on a coach drawn by horses. 


vigorous meas- 


*~which we furnish.” 


HILE, of 

like the manager of the Macy 

salon will not be aware of it, there is a 
faint but none the less decided odor of 
“The Windsor Construction Company” 
about the promoter’s proposition to 
completely violate all bargain counter 
traditions through charging all who ex- 
hibit cn the the weiner 
wurst, corset, infants’ wear and liquor 
departments “not to exceed forty cents 
a square foot for signs and decorations 
The Windsor fla- 
vor is born from the “we” portion of 
foregoing announcement. I would not 
insult either the importers or their show 
manager by attempting to tell either of 
them just who and what the Windsor 
Construction Company was, but its 
history, progress and passing would, I 


course, new comers 


floor above 


am certain, prove interesting reading 
to those who will later on be compelled 
to pay “we” for “signs and decorations.” 
History repeats itself oftener in the au- 
tomobile trade than in most anything 
else I am aware of. It may not repeat 
in the present case, but I 
afraid that it will do so. 


am much 


OME people who read of the State’s 
militia aiding lynchers and such 
like, think that simply because Gen- 
eral Sherman marched through 
Georgia, this State is only capable 
in consequence of raising what General 
Sherman declared war is. 
there a more mistaken idea. 


Never was 


I'll prove 


it. Not long since one Joe Parks, in 
his endeavors to make a recalcitrant mo- 
tor mote, used language which resulted 


in Joseph being convicted under a 
Georgia law for “Using profane lan- 
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guage in the presence of a female.” But 
“not for Joseph if he 
knows it,” and he appealed, whereupon 
the learned decided that: 
“While the evidence in this case amply 
supported a finding that the accused 
used the language charged in the accu- 
sation, it was not sufficient to authorize 
a finding that when he used the same 
he knew that a female was within hear- 
ing, or that he used the same under cir- 
cumstances that he must have 
this fact. It is true the language was 
used on a public road near a dwelling 
house, and that a female was in the 
house and heard the language, but it 
does not appear that the accused knew 
who constituted the of the 
household of the man who owned the 
house. 


it was a case of 


Justices 


known 


members 


Taking the evidence as a whole, 
it did not warrant the‘conviction of the 
accused of the offense charged in the 
accusation. Judgment reversed. All 
the Justices concurring except Fish, J., 
absent on account of sickness.” 


OW the automobile is going to 


transform the world we live in 
but few appreciate. In ten years, at the 
very outside, automobiles will be cheap, 
With the 
supremacy of the motor vehicle uptown, 
New York will be transformed. The 
present owners of mansions there will 
then live all the year round at their 
country places, for the improved auto- 
mobile will whisk them in and out of 
town in a jiffy. 


and everybody will have one. 


Millionaires’ row will 
then be given up to business structures, 
hotels or huge apartment houses, and 
Manhattan’s population will be like no 
other urban population in the world. 
There is the briefest kind of an outline 
of what the automobile, cheapened and 
perfected, will do. 


I saw him after one of the hardest 
had His 


down over his 


races been 


pulled 


run, cap was 


eyes, his 


the 
and 


hands 
pockets 


were thrust deep into 
of his leather jacket, 
he looked the picture of exasperated 
woe as he leaned on the track fence at 
Brighton Beach on the occasion of Mr. 
Reeves’ recent automobile races there. 
“What’s the matter?” I asked. “Hard 
luck!” was the chauffeur’s indignant an- 
swer. “Why, if | were Lazarus and the 
Lord were to say to me, ‘Lazarus, come 
forth,’ I couldn’t come better than fifth 
to save my life.” 


HE horse was trained and broken 
into the service of man so long 

ago that we have no record of the trials 
and tribulations of our remote ancestors 
who first took him from his wild state 
and through generations endeavored 
to train into him that docility and apti- 
tude that we see in our day, and that 
have made him one of the most useful 
There is still a good 
deal of viciousness in green specimens 
of the horse, no matter what gentle- 
Mr. the 
and it is not everyone who 
an unbroken colt and bring 
ordinary 


servants of man. 


men like Gale may say to 
contrary, 
can take 
him to the performance of 
horsely duties, but it must have been 
inconceivably worse when the horse 
had been accustomed to centuries of 
had no _ hereditary 
the 
case with the horse, it is not to be won- 


wild treedom and 


tendency to service. This being 
dered at that some people have some 
trouble with so new a thing as the auto- 
mobile. Of course most of this is due to 
the fact that automobiles are not as yet 
perfectly fool-proof. Even the horse, 
with all his centuries of training, has 
not arrived at that state. But we are a 
brave racc. Every day, in spite of the 
queer things automobiles are alleged 
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to be doing, there are hundreds of men 
and women, too, learning to handle 
them safely and easily, and in a much 
shorter time than it took to originally 
adapt the horse to the general service 
of mankind. 


If the fools were all dead some of the 
others would have a hard time to make 
a living importing automobiles. All this, 
too, with a due appreciation of non-stop, 
non-observed, out-in-the-wilderness rec- 
ords. 


ANY a man longs to go touring 

in foreign lands, but refrains 

from doing so because he has found 
touring in his own country where he 
could speak the language quite try- 
ing enough without his wanting to add 
the complications which would naturally 
arise when he was unable to either tell 
the other man what was wanted or learn 
from him where and how to get it. All 
that is going to be altered shortly, 
thanks to the efforts of the Touring 
Club of France, and Esperanto. The lat- 
ter is a universal world language, a sort 
of verbal letter of credit—good in any 
country. Enthusiastic Esperantoists de- 
clare that learning to Esperanto is “ri- 
diculously easy,” and as a proof of this 
they declare that fully two million peo- 
ple now use it in preference to any oth- 
er language. After you have once 
spoken Esperanto, it appears, you never 
will be able to get along without it. Six- 
teen reviews are now published in Es- 
peranto in various parts of the world, 
and Shakespeare and ten contemporary 
French authors have been translated in- 
to the world jargon. The French are 
taking up Esperanto with more avidity 
than other peoples—and they so fond of 
their own language, too! The Touring 
Club of France has embraced the cause 
with Gallic zeal, and every winter for 
the last three years it has held a course 
of Esperanto presided over by a profes- 


sor of the University of Paris. So it 
won't be long before we can go touring 
anywhere and be able to hold sweet 
converse with the natives just as though 
we were one of them, and not merely 
perambulating good things on wheels 
for the natives to rob, deride and de- 
spise. 
HAT observant philosopher the 
Hon. Simeon Ford has returned 
from abroad with the information that 
“the best hotels in this country are a 
thousand times better than the hotels of 
corresponding reputation in England,” 
and he tells us that “the quiet, modest 
little hotels throughout Great Britain 
have much that is worthy of praise.” 
Comments of similar purport have becn 
made by automobile explorers who have 
penetrated to the interior of the Brit- 
ish isles prior to Mr. Ford’s achieve- 
ment. Others have gone even further 
than he goes. They have not only ad- 
vanced the proposition that American 
city hotels are the best in the world, 
but have also declared that American 
country hotels are the worst in the 
world, Indeed, in this last respect there 
is a practically unanimous opinion 
among automobilists. So far as I know 
America’s national pre-eminence in the 
matter of bad country hotels appears 
to remain unchallenged. 

Why should this be? Has country 
inn keeping in America become a lost 
art since the stage coaching days? Peo- 
ple are now again taking to the woods. 
We have good roads, too, leading to 
places where it would seem that attrac- 
tive wayside inns might prosper; we 
have the vehicles, self-propelling and 
otherwise, to trundle over the roads; 
we have good store of roving spirits 
with purses by no means lean. We’ve 
got the roads and the autos and the 
money, too. Why, then, are we without 
the places to which all motors, money 
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and roads legitimately should carry us 
—good inns? There are scores of cosey, 
shady villages within the motorvehicu- 
lar zone around New York where inns 
as good as those which make rural 
England such a delight to the wayfaring 
man should live and thrive. Why are 
they not there? 

It seems rather a pity that Mr. Ford, 
as an experienced tavernkeeper, did not 
devote some thought to elucidating this 
problem. I fear he has come back 
rather a pampered person. He com- 
plains a good deal—complains, for in- 
stance, that American chamberladies do 
not put studs in guests’ evening shirts 
and lay them out in readiness for wear; 
complains, forsooth, of too much mut- 
ton in English hotels! Mutton, indeed! 
Did he ever listen to that ominous 
“hammer, lammer beefsteak” mortuary 
chant of the ladies in waiting of the 
country hotels at home? Did he ever 


listen to this knowing in the anguish of 
his soul that no matter which of the 
choices of physical suffering he select- 
ed—whether it be the ham, the lamb 
or even the beefsteak—it was an even 
chance that it was fried? 


To sum up, the automobile is the be- 
ginning of a revolution in traction. It 
is the outcome of a discovery which log- 
ically follows in order and importance 
the inventions of the locomotive, the 
telegraph, the telephone, the electric 
light and electric power. It adds to the 
world’s resources by utilizing forces not 
previously available, and though its first 
developments have necessarily been in 
the direction of pleasure and passenger 
traffic, it can hardly fail to achieve the 
second step of putting the problem of 
industrial traffic on a new footing. The 
automobile is not the least among the 
triumphs of a century rich in the tri- 
umphs of invention. 


Q UEER indeed are ways of Prov- 


idence, the laws of chance 
or whatever else controls our short 
sojourn down here. I had a good 
friend once who didn’t like auto- 
mobiles. He was well-to-do, had a 
happy family, excellent business, health, 
had in fact everything that man could 
desire to make him happy. The only 
drawback to his otherwise unclouded 
life was a deadly fear of a motor. He 
would not go near a motor. If he had 
to cross a street where there were many 
automobiles he was in a cold sweat of 
terror till he reached the other side. 
His fear grew on him as the use of 
motor vehicles increased, and he used 
every measure a human being could de- 
vise to keep as far away from motors 
as possible. He returned to his home 
in a small city late one night from a 
business trip. When he alighted at the 
railway station he found that the last 
car going his way had gone. Notwith- 
standing that a severe wind and rain 
storm was raging at the time, he started 
to walk to his home rather than take 
a seat in a friend’s touring car. He had 
gone not more than two or three blocks 
when the wind blew down an automobile 
repairer’s sign. It struck him on the 
head and he was laid up for a month. 
I do not know what the moral of all 
this is. I only tell you the facts and let 
you get your own morals to fit them. 
WONDER if the Secretary of State 
over in New Jersey knows just 
how closely his office, if not himself, is 
associated in the minds of automobil- 
ists with a back number. Perhaps he is 
an innocent man who is being taken ad- 
vantage of in some way, if he is this will 
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open his eyes. Dogs and automobilists 
have to be registered in New Jersey. If 
you are of the two-legged, rather than 
the four-legged persuasion, you have to 
wear vour license behind rather than 
around your neck, otherwise the modus 
operandi of being separated from your 
coin is the same with both man and 
beast, except that in the case of the 
man no sooner do you apply for your 
license than from some mysterious 
source a Trenton dealer in license tags 
will send vou a very elaborate circular 
offering you his wares. If you look 
closely at the handwriting upon your 
license certificate and the addressing 
upon the tag dealer’s circular, you will 
notice more than a similarity. It is a 
“fine” game, but I wonder if the Sec- 
retary of the State of New Jersey is 
really standing in on it or if he is only 
getting stood up for it without knowing 
that he’s standing. 


LL who have been abroad will re- 

call the miniature tin horses 

which the French and other Latin peo- 
ple are so fond of using for gambling 
purposes, but alas! even these hard- 
working animals are to be displaced by 
the self-propelled vehicle. In the new 
form of gambling the places of the 
horses are taken by miniature motor 
cars, which are equipped with independ- 
ent clockwork and run by themselves 
round a course on a large table which 
is provided with suitable obstacles in 
the way of curves, gutters, dogs, geese 
and policemen. Each player choses a 
car and pays so much for his choice. 
The competing vehicles are then started, 
and the competitors are fined various 
sums varying from a dollar for a colli- 
sion down to a quarter for knocking 
over a policeman, and ten cents for put- 
ting a dog hors de combat. A cynical 
feature of the game, which I am sure 
all participants in the famous St. Louis 


“tour” will appreciate, is that a fine of 
five cents is imposed for running over 
a chicken if a man or woman happens 
to be near it, but if not the annihilation 
of the fowl costs nothing. 


HE enthusiasts who are determined 

to reach the North Pole are not 

easily discouraged. They eagerly lay 
hold of all new discoveries in the hope 
of achieving success where others have 
failed. The balloon has already been 
tried. Now it is proposed to use the 
automobile for the last stages of the 
journey, utilizing wireless telegraphy 
for purposes of communication. This 
is the plan of Captain Bernier, a Ca- 
nadian explorer. He will start in a 
ship, and when the ice fields are reached 
he declares an automobile having rol- 
lers instead of wheels will be employed 
to travel over the ice between the point 
of debarkation and the pole. A station 


will be established about fifty miles from 


the ship, the miles being marked by 
poles inserted in holes drilled in the 
ice. Then the automobile will be used 
to stock the station with provision. 
Then another station will be established, 
and so on till the pole is reached. Dog 
sleighs will be used as heretofore, when 
convenient, but the essential new points 
in the scheme will be the employment 
of automobiles and wireless telegraphy 
outfits. The automobile sleighs will be 
so constructed that they may be used 
as boats when water is encountered. 
When the ice is rough they will be tak- 
en to pieces and carried by the men, It 
would be going too far to say that mod- 
ern improvements in transportation and 
communication do not increase the 
chances of one day reaching the North 
Pole. But until the conditions of the 
problem are actually worked out no 
plan, however ingenious, gives any as- 
surance of success. The men who are 
resolved to risk their lives in this way 














would not, however, be deterred from 
prosecuting a project which to anyone 
who knows the limitation of an auto- 
mobile is but little short of being 
idiotic. 
Negrete has recently been de- 
voting himself to a special form 
of study which I may style “the psy- 
chology of advertisemnet.” He finds as 
the result of his labors, that an adver- 
tisement should appear at least ten 
times in about the same place in a pa- 
per. At the first insertion the reader 
doesn’t see it; at the second he sees it, 
but does not read it; at the third he 
reads it; at the fourth he-finds out the 
price of the article advertised; at the 
fifth he notes the address; at the sixth 
he speaks of it to his wife;-at the sev- 
enth he determines to buy it; at the 
eighth he buys it; at the ninth he speaks 
of it to his friends; at the tenth his 
friends tell their wives about it. Then 
comes multiplication, and the result 
may be left to the imagination. I would 
advise some of my readers who think 
they can test the advertising value of 
a publication by giving it one advertise- 
ment and then never repeating it to 
think long and deeply upon the German 
savant’s theory, as believe me he is 
nearer right in this instance than he and 
his ilk usually get. 
HEN your true blooded Briton 
feels he has a grievance he has 
but one thought and that is to air his 
troubles in print—i. e., to “write to the 
papers.” If his grievance is of long 
standingthe English language, adequate 
as it usually is, seems to fall far below 
the writer’s requirements. At this stage 
the writer invariably proceeds to hack- 
saw out what he thinks are needed ad- 
ditions to the language. Automobiles 
have since their introduction been prime 
causers of complaints to the press, and 
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in looking over some English journals 
recently I was surprised to see how 
many letters there were which in every 
case rabidly attacked the automobile. i 
won't attempt to tell you that the ma- 
jority of the letters were as intemperate 
in their language as they were faulty in 
their logic, You know the motorphobe 
is the same the whole world over, but 
I jotted down a few of writers’ self- 
made names for automobilists because 
I thought they were so characteristical- 
ly English, don’t you know. Here are 
some of them: Dog-crusher, Hen-flat- 
tener, Highway nightmare, Gogglebog- 
ey, Yokel-chaser, Baby-scarer, Motor- 
demon, Country-scenter, Petrolwhiffist, 
Rattlesnorter, Horsebane, Speedmani- 
ac, Juggernautman. 


I THOUGHT my confréres of the 


daily press would eventually awake 





to the fact of how they were being 
worked for gratuitous advertising and 
publicity by the Boston  around-the- 
world and then-off-to-the-moon tourist. 
They have woke up. The Vanderbilt 
race reports showed that it had at last 
come to the newspapers that the Bos- 
ton puff factory’s product was, so far 
at least as the newspapers were con- 
cerned, something very close to the 
negro hard-luck song wherein the sing- 
er bewails the misfortune of “Evety- 
thing going out and nothing coming 
in.” As a result of this long delayed 
awakening, while the prosperous 
looking publicity chaser occupied one of 
the most conspicuous boxes in the 
grand stand during the running of the 
Wanderbilt cup race, not a line of com- 
ment or interview appeared in print in 
relation to the gentleman whose name 
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always reminds me of a first-class var- 
nish-making concern, whose wares I 
have sometimes used. It took a lot of 
prodding on my part to make my fel- 
low laborers in the vineyard of copy 
producing wake up to the fact that this 
Boston gentleman was gathering con- 
siderably more than his share of the 
fruit, but now that they are on you 
will see something drop. 
HERE is little doubt but that top 
covered automobiles with pro- 
tected fronts will be the popular 
thing in automobile construction from 
this time forth. An automobile with- 
out a top is very much like a boat with- 
out a cabin. The kind of a top and the 
kind of front to be used are both im- 
portant things, too. My friend Colonel 
James H. Sprague, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
with whom I was talking this over, told 
me recently that certain manufacturers 
are advertising canopies with glass 
fronts, claiming that they will weigh 
only 40 pounds. While the Colonel 
gives the proposition the merry ha, ha, 
he at the same time admits he feels sor- 
ry for any one unwise enough to put 
such a light-weight top and front as 
this on an automobile. Of course, any 
one can appreciate that a light-weight 
glass in front of the driver is liable to 
smash with a result not pleasant to 
think of. The Colonel says that a cover 
with steel standards should alone weigh 
forty pounds if it is expected to be 
strong enough for the purpose it is 
made, while the glass front should 
weigh between 30 to 33 pounds and the 
curtains in addition should weigh five 
or six pounds more. In other words, 
Colonel Sprague says 75 to 80-pound 
tops with glass fronts and curtains are 
about as light weight as can be used 
with safety. 


Where equipment of legs 
than this weight is employed there will 
be inevitable breakage and consequent 


danger to the passengers. I quite agree 
with the veteran top maker in his plea 
for a sufficiency of weight to insure a 
certainty of strength in this equipment 
and before any man lets go his money 
for a front or cover he’ll do well to 
think over what the Colonel has said. 


I STOOD on a Broadway corner the 

other day waiting for a chance to 
cross. Out from Thirty-eighth street 
rushed a heavy touring car. No soon- 
er had the car got on to Broadway than 
it turned sharply to the left, and with- 
out diminishing speed, described a com- 
plete circle. It missed a street car by 
a foot, a carriage by an inch and an- 
other automobile by a fraction of an 
inch. Then it shot off at the proper 
tangent, having done no harm. “I 
don’t think them ‘chaffers’ ought to 
drink,” remarked the big policeman 
alongside of me, thoughtfully. “And 
yet,” he added, “a sober man ’ud broke 
his neck tryin’ a trick like that.” And 
between you and me that’s exactly what 
would have happened. 


Let this sink in to your mind if you 
are one of those I-don’t-have-to-adver- 
tise sloths of commerce. Inevitably 
and in any business the man who does 
not keep his establishment before the 
public will be forgotten, and, as long 
as there are men who advertise con- 
stantly and loudly, nobody will charge 
his mind with remembering those who 
do not advertise. Gladstone saic that 
“Nothing except the mint can make 
money without advertising.” The fa- 
mous statesman might have gone far- 
ther and said that advertising is the 
mint in which money is coined for wide- 
awake business men. 


The man in an automobile who is al- 
ways expecting an accident is about as 
pleasant a companion as a pebble in a 
shoe. THE SENATOR, 
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